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FOREWORD 



We spent the first half of this century discovering and learning 
about individual differences. We are spending the last half learning what 
to do about them. Early in the century there were no pupil personnel 
services which were not rendered directly by teachers. Classroom in- 
struction required all students to undertake the same learning experi- 
ences at the same speed. • Recent decades have seen the development of a 
variety of programs, curriculums, and electives. Small group and indi- 
vidual instruction within regular classes have developed, and specialized 
professionals have developed to assist and to counsel our children and 

' x , \ t , 

youth. 

It is logical then that the Advisory Council has funded its third 
major study of the services to our children and youth which make it 
possible for them to learn effectively the right things and for their 
teachers and schools to arrange for this learning. 

In accordance with its mandate from the Willis-Harrington Commission 
"to pull in from all parts of the nation the finest experts and consultants 
it can find,” the Council employed to direct its study Dr. Gordon P. Liddle, 
distinguished psychologist and executive director of the Interprofessional 
Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services located in Silver Spring, 
Maryland. It was fortunate to engage as his resident associate director, 

Dr. Arthur M. Kroll, director of the Student Counseling Center of Clark 
University and of the Institute for Administrators of Pupil Personnel 

' i 

Services at Harvard University. The Council is indebted to Clark University 
for housing, serving, and accounting for the activities of the study. 

We believe this study to be the most extensive survey and planning 
project of pupil services undertaken in any of the fifty states. Twenty- 
eight school districts were studied intensively; within them 493 pupil 
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personnel workers answered comprehensive questionnaires. Selected groups 
and individuals were intensively interviewed in six of the systems. A 
second questionnaire was sent to a quarter of all of the 2 >500 pupil services 
professionals in the state. Four regional conferences were attended by 
representatives of the various pupil services, principals, superintendents ? 
school committee members, and representatives of state agencies and 
professional associations. The study made extensive use of consultants and 
of consultation with its advisory committee and with representatives of 
colleges and universities. Its tentative recommendations were mailed to all 
pupil services workers, school committee chairmen, and superintendents in 
Massachusetts for their reactions and suggestions. 

While counseling and many other pupil services originated in Massachu- 
setts, a number of states now have more extensive and generally better 
pupil services, though some of the finest services in the country are 
available to a limited number of our youth in a few of our school systems. 

Pupil services are related to the quality and condition of our 
education throughout the state. Our certification system is deficient. 

We lack State standards that require counseling services, and 44% of our 
small high schools do not have them. Over half of our school districts 
enroll less than 2,000, the minimum set as a standard by the Board of 
Education. Our per pupil expenditures in 1968 rank us 20th among the 
states. Of the twenty ^althiest states, Massachusetts Government 
contributes the smallest proportion of the cost of education. Our State 
Department of Education divides pupil personnel services staff among three 
bureaus and is of little influence or service to the school systems of the 
state. Rather than being a force for change in our educational system, 
our pupil service workers largely accept the existing system and seek to 
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adjust children and youth to it. In fact, they contribute to the "tracking 
system" and to "subtle homogeneous grouping." Like our other educational 
groups, pupil services professionals are largely politically inactive, and 
they do too little to speed diffusion of ideas. 

The recommendations are many and complex. They are set in the context 
of flexibility rather than rigidity. They do emphasize the need for State 
leadership and centralization or combining of pupil services within the 
State Department of Education and in local school systems. 

They speak to the Legislature, the State Board of Education and other 
State agencies, to school committees and school administrators, to class- 
room teachers, and, emphatically, to pupil services workers themselves. 

They set pupil personnel services into the context of the education of 
each child and youth. As such they speak to the condition of all education 
in Massachusetts at all levels. 

On behalf of the members and staff of the Advisory Council and of the 
legislators who created it and give it funds, I present this study to the 
people of Massachusetts and their political and professional representatives. 
Its findings are challenging: its recommendations set for us a number of 

goals to meet which will require the concerted effort of training institu- 
tions, State agencies, professional associations, and local school districts. 

William C. Gaige 
Director of Research 
Advisory Council on Education 
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PREFACE 

This report describes the findings and recommendations of a Study 
of Guidance and Pupil Services in Massachusetts sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education (MACE) . MACE was established 
as a result of the 1961 Willis-Harrington Commission’s recommendation 
for an agency to provide continuous long-range planning and evaluation 
of education in Massachusetts. 

The present study was prompted by the concern of MACE for the future 
development of pupil services in Massachusetts schools. The investigations 
essential to the survey were conducted during the period from July 1968 
through June 1969. 

The study staff is grateful to President Frederick H. Jackson and 
the staff of Clark University for providing an administrative Structure 
which truly facilitated the day-to-day management of the project. Seldom 
have we encountered a structure that so effectively minimizes red tape and 
enhances (rather than hinders) the efficiency of a short-term study effort. 

We are also appreciative of the commitment of time and involvement 
of the special group who served on our Study Committee. The reactions 
and suggestions of this Committee have in innumerable ways influenced 
and shaped the nature of our work. 

The Advisory Council on Guidance and Counseling has expressed 
continued interest in and support of the study's activities since its 
inception. Special recognition is due Mr. Francis Farrenkopf , secretary 
to this group, for freely contributing his time and ideas throughout the 
course of the study. 



We were impressed throughout the year by the receptivity of pupil 
services workers to our goals and methods. The high rate of questionnaire 
response indicates a particular willingness to contribute to the further 
development of pupil services in the state. The Massachusetts School 
Counselors Association and its recent executive secretary, Mr. Thomas J. 
Cullen, were particularly helpful in this regard. 

Throughout the year, our staff could not help but sense that the 
time was right for our study. Nearly every pupil services worker with 
whom we spoke could sense the need for planning guidelines; in fact, 
many professionals throughout the state encouraged us to be active in 
ways that were beyond the nature and scope of this project. 

This document is a status report and an attempt to identify 
directions and guidelines for continued development of pupil services 
in Massachusetts. It is not a definitive position statement justifying 
the existence of pupil services and elaborating specific rola descriptions. 
Although this report touches upon these areas, other sources have already 

accomplished such tasks. We refer to several sources in the body of the 
report . 

This report is for Massachusetts. Although other regions may draw 
Inferences from it for application to their areas, we feel our comments 
included herein emerge from the unique configuration of demography, 
geography, politics, and tradition that is Massachusetts. 



Gordon P. Liddle 
Arthur M. Kroll 



September 1969 
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CHAPTER I 



SCOPE OF PUPIL SERVICES 

We have reason today to be deeply anxious about the quality of our 

society • On all sides we see signs of breakdown in communication and 

♦ 

resort to violence by individuals and groups* We are so acutely aware 
of our weaknesses and problems that a spirit of fear and cynicism would 
have to be judged to be the prevailing mood of the nation. Our dr eams 
of a just society, a society in which we care about one another enough 
to sacrifice personal gain to the common good, seem to have died with 
the Kennedys, Martin Luther King, and the tens of thousands who have 
lost their lives in Vietnam. 

Our most cherished image is that we live in a land in which it 
is great to be alive and young because Americans sacrifice for their 
children. This image is being shattered. "As the richest large nation 
in the world, we have fallen shamefully behind most of the other indus- 
trial nations of the world in our programs for children and families. 
Other nations, far less endowed than ours with resources of all kinds, 
have developed comprehensive programs to assure the health and well- 
being of their people: from birth to old age."* 

*Final report of the Joint Commission on the Mental Health of Children 
and Youth in the United States, Chapter II, page 3, 1969 mimeo. 



Man}' of our most talented youth see little or nothing worth saving 
In our society. At the college level they complain that the faculty is 
merely a group of entrepreneurs united by concerns about parking, not 
about the personal growth and development, or even the intellectual 
growth, of students. Sometimes it seems that our Calvinist ancestors 
were correct, that man is basically evil and incapable of becoming 
genuinely human, governed by reason tempered by caring. 

Despite the fact that almost one American in four attends public 
schools, only about 4% of our per capita wealth goes into elementary and 
secondary education — a bit more than we spend to smoke, but far less than 
we spend to drink. So schools always have too few adults assisting 
children in their learning, and the luality of staff in education is on 
the average lower than in any other profession. Much of the time children 
spend in school is "time served." Some say that the difference between 
schools and prisons is that in prison you get time off for good behavior; 
in school you serve a longer sentence. As one of the author's sons said 
recently, "Dad, we don't need educational researchers. You'll never know 
as much about what goes on in classrooms as teachers and kids do now, 
and if they wanted to improve education, they wouldn't ask you, they'd 
ask us." 

But in this grey time of rising crime, divorce, and illegitimacy 
rates and riots by the dispossessed and disenchanted, we should not lose 
sight of the tremendous gains which we have made, not only in the histori- 
cal past, but in our own lifetimes, by our own individual and collective 
efforts. Although we are the most powerful nation on earth, for oyer a 
hundred years we have not fought a war of conquest, something which is 
unprecedented in the history of man. With the exception of the election 




of Lincoln, we have accepted every change of government for 200 years. 

Even today as compared with other nations and times we are relatively 
safe in our homes and streets. Even though discrimination on the basis 
of race still exists and is slow to die, no other nation has been so 
successful in melding together so many diverse racial and ethnic groups. 
Within our lifetime, we have seen religion as a major divider of our 
people all but disappear; times have changed. 

Who can dispute H. Rap Brown, who has said that violence is as 
American as cherry pie? But lynchings by mobs and death penalties by 
the state have all but disappeared, and society is concerned: we are 

not proud of our record. 

Those who came to America poor or in chains have voluntarily sacri- 
ficed much of what they have worked to achieve in order to care for the 
elderly, the ill, and the young. Individually and collectively they have 
extended a helping hand to people as distant as peasants in Latin America 
and tribal children in Nigeria. Although we are deeply divided by Vietnam, 
those on both sides of the issue are concerned for mankind, not merely for 
themselves. Our system of free public education, a movement first begun 
in this state, is one of our major achievements. 

Why then, with all this to which we as a nation can point with pride, 
are we so discouraged? The answer to this question will vary with our 
mood, today's headline, our race, age, and wealth, but basically it resides 
in the dichotomy we face between rising expectations and a growing dis-. 
belief in the inherent goodness of our society. 

Owning a house, raising the children, and not being hungry may have 
been enough for our grandparents, but for us it is not. We want a job 
that not only pays well, but also has status and meaning; a marriage that 
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not only lasts and produces children, but also gives us freedom and new 
experience as well as security. We want children who will chart new 
paths, but not attack us for our failings nor change our world too 
radically. We have set for ourselves very difficult goals. 

To assist us in our complex relativistic world, we have created 
many types of specialists in medicine, architecture and the building 
trades, commerce and industry, government and education. This report 
will deal with one of these groups of helping professions, one which 
we as citizens have Invited into the schools to assist teaching and 
administrative personnel. « We expect these professionals to assist each 
child in achieving an optimal educational experience which will prepare 
Mm not only for his work roles but also for his roles as family member, 
neighbdr, and citizen. We expect them to help him learn to live happily 
and effectively in a world in which values as well as technology change. 

There are still many challenges today in technology and science. 

We need flexible, intelligent, educated workers and expect educators to 
provide our youth with the needed intellectual tools; but increasingly 
we also recognize that if we fail as a nation and a society, it probably 
will not be because we are illiterate, but because we have lost touch 
with ourselves and each other, because we have lost our sense of community. 

A decade ago many of us thought that if we voted, paid our taxes, 
treated our wives, children, neighbors, and passers-by with respect, and 
kept the crabgrass out of our lawns, the world would gradually become the 
kind of world we wanted it to become. We failed to recognize our insti- 
tutionalized capacity to do nothing in the face of major social problems, 
our institutionalized capacity for evil. We acted as though mental health 
was a condition that parents, solely through their efforts of care and 
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good will, could bestow upon their families. Gradually we are coming to 
realize that mental health is acquired throughout the entire developmental 
life of the child, that it is not a condition which can be given by either 
parents or the mental health professionals. Mental health is a complex 
state of being, involving a sense of confidence in one's self and one's 
world, a sense of community with others, and a sureness of one's own 
identity and value. 

Pupil Services Comes to the Schools 

Americans are a pragmatic people. They like to solve problems. But, 
they also yearn for a simple world in which each problem has a cause which 
can be identified and treated, preferably without disturbing other aspects 
of life and quickly and cheaply. 

In earlier days a highly educated citizenry was less important, so 
those who didn't learn easily with the group methods used by the teacher 
fell behind and dropped out. But a developing concern for the individual 
and the needs of society combined to force a reassessment. We could no 
longer afford to teach as though all children learned best by the same 
method. "What might we do differently to assist this child?" educators 
and parents asked. T^ey began to ask not only educators but medical 
people, psychologists, and others as well. They asked often enough that 

some schools found it advantageous to bring some of these specialists into 

* 

the schools, first to diagnose and to help the handicapped and later to 
assist in preventive efforts. Thus were the helping professions, a group 
collectively called pupil personnel workers, introduced into American 
education. As will be discussed in Chapter II, Massachusetts took the 
lead in bringing many of these professions into the schools. 



American pragmatism led to an emerging pattern in the schools. 

When a need was recognized, someone was assigned the job of overcoming 
the problem, but often without considering how this new service would 
fit with already existing services or how the skills of the newcomer 
could be used to meet related problem areas. Start a new program to 
meet a new crisis became the pattern. For example, children's rights 
to an education were often being denied, so child. labor laws were passed, 
and attendance officers were hired to enforce school attendance laws. 
Epidemics broke out in schools, so nurses were hired to screen out the 
ill* Occupational choice became complex, so vocational counselors were 
employed. Children with specfil learning problems were recognized, and 
psychologists were employed to screen them out for special class place- 
ment. But body and mind function together and influence each other: they 
are not separate. An IQ, an illness, a talent, or an energy level is not 
a discrete entity— they are each merely characteristics of a very complex 
individual functioning in a particular situation. Therefore, fragmented 
services are less than adequate; a wholistic view of the child in his 
world is* needed. 

Problems vary from community to community and through time, and 
communities vary greatly in their readiness to see a problem and in their 
resources for meeting it. For these reasons pupil services differ from 
community to community. As a nation we were not very concerned with 
racial harmony until the Negro moved into the urban industrial complex 
and became militant. We were not very concerned about authoritarianism 
in school administration until students began to disrupt colleges and 
sometimes other institutions in the community as well. We are concerned 
about drugs because the children of the well-to-do have joined the 
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children of the poor in dropping out, and because drug addicts turn to 
violent crime to secure money. 

Significant changes in the schools do not typically occur from 
within the organization. Rather, when a significant number of citizens 
become concerned about an issue, they cause the attention of the school 
staff to be forcefully directed to that issue. The result is usually 
a new program. When programs begin in one community, those in other 
communities with similar interests demand similar programs. 

Largely in this manner have the people we now call pupil personnel 
workers come into the schools: the attendance supervisors, the guidance 

counselors, dental hygienists and dentists, nurses, physicians, including 
child psychiatrists, speech and hearing specialists, the social workers, 
and psychologists. In 1966-67 the public schools in the United States 
were served by almost 100,000 pupil personnel workers (including school- 
based nurses employed by health departments) at a cost approaching 
$1 billion. 

As has been mentioned, in the past these services have been primarily 
crisis-oriented. Often they have been haphazardly lumped together with 
other services such as the school census, the lunch program, pupil trans- 
portation, education for the handicapped, and more recently data processing, 
institutional research, and federally funded programs of all types. The 
term special services was sometimes used to indicate a conglomeration of 
functions and programs which did not fit neatly into already organized 
units. Often these programs were assigned to an overseer rather than a 
coordinator. Happily, while the pattern of meeting new crises will 
cont inu e, programs and schools are showing signs of maturing. A new 
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period featuring rationally planned development is in evidence and is 
becoming dominant in the best systems. 

Pupil Services Defined 

How then do we differentiate what educational services fall under 
the province of pupil personnel services? The three major professional 
functions in the schools are the instructional, the administrative, and 
the pupil personnel functions. Pupil personnel workers are facilitators. 
They are made available by schools to help students attain their may-fumm 
personal and educational development. In these services the professional 
focuses his attention on the pupil as an individual. He assists the 
individual in understanding his skills and limitations; in wisely inter- 
preting the meanings of these factors, the objective world, and his 
personal preferences in making decisions; and then in accepting responsi- 
bility for the consequences of these decisions. The pupil personnel 
worker is interested in both preventive and corrective services for all 
students regardless of their level of ability, achievement, or adjustment. 

Within education the two complementary functions of instruction and 
pupil personnel services have emerged, each working from a different point 
of reference. The teacher seeks to communicate the experiences of others 
as they relate to the child. Pupil services seeks to involve the child 
in an examination and analysis of his own experiences as they relate to 
his feelings and to the decisions he is making. 

A further word of clarification is in order to avoid leaving any 
unnecessary impression of a separation between the instructional and 
pupil services programs. As it is true that teachers and administrators 
are also concerned with the personality development of the child and 
therefore also contribute to the aims of the pupil services program, so 
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also does the pupil personnel worker frequently influence the instructional 
program. Yet central responsibility for the development of intellectual 

power and cognitive growth rests with the instructional program; central 

$ 

responsibility for adequate self-concept development by pupils rests with 
the pupil services workers. It is important to restate the fact that the 
pupil personnel services are designed for all pupils and are not limited 
to — although they do include — work in remedial, corrective, disadvantaged, 
and crisis-oriented situations. 

The various services that meet the aforementioned criteria, and thus 
are grouped under the pupil personnel services "umbrella," work in 
different ways. As Edward Landy has phrased it: 

"Essentially the ways in which pupil personnel services 
workers* have tried to accomplish their mission are three: 
first, the direct person to person approach in Which coun- 
seling, therapy, persuasion, advice and authority are used; 
second, the special group approach for instruction about 
occupational and educational opportunities, for instruction 
in self-appraisal, for orientation to the school, for coun- 
seling about normal developmental problems, and for other 
group therapy; third, an effort to use the total personnel 
and machinery of the school to create a school climate 
conducive to the development of good mental health and 
strengths within the individual pupil which will enable 
him more readily to meet and overcome constructively those 
problems and difficulties in the process of growing up 
which might otherwise lead to his acquiring anti-social, 
or neurotic, or even psychotic solutions." 

In proposing coordinated pupil services programs for Massachusetts 
schools, we assume as basic givens such factors as the following: 

(1) Changing societal conditions, such as a rapidly expanding technology 
and accompanying modifications in industrial needs, growing urbanization 
resulting from population growth, the increasing complexities of occupa- 
tional entry and maintenance, an uncertain international situation, and 
the increasing demand for better educated citizens, among many others. 
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are forcing education to identify and fully develop the capabilities of 
all people. Such capabilities include both intellectual power and per- 
sonality development. (2) A comprehensive program of pupil personnel 
services can and does contribute to the overall educational process by 
helping each individual to gain the insights needed for better under- 
standing of himself, for understanding of and adjusting to the society 
in which he lives, for developing the flexibility and resiliency that 
are so valuable in coping with a changing society, and for choosing wisely 
among educational, career, and leisure opportunities. (3) Programs of 
pupil personnel services require adequate, competent administration if 
they are to provide more effective and better coordinated services to 
students, parents, and teachers. If a school district is to realize 
optimum return for its investment in such services for its youth, admini- 
strative coordination and management are required to facilitate the 

effective functioning of those services , and leadership is mandatory for 
their systematic improvement. 

In brief then, the essential nature of pupil services programs is 
the provision of services for fostering and facilitating perso nali ty 
development. A coordinated pupil services program provides organization, 
direction, and leadership to a group of more-or-less related professionals 
who in their idiosyncratic fashions are attempting to help pupils identify, 
clarify, and perhaps modify their understandings of themselves, or their 
ego strengths, or their attitudes, habits, and behavior. 

Functions of Pupil Services 

There are a number of possible ways of defining pupil services. If 
teaching is what teachers do, then pupil services are those activities 
engaged in by attendance workers, counselors, speech and hearing specialists. 
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social workers , psychologists, and health personnel such as nurses, 
dental hygienists, dentists and physicians, including psychiatrists. 
Cultural anthropologists and sociologists, although now practically 
nonexistent in schools, could profitably be added. Other personnel, 
particularly those involved in instructional programs for students with 
learning handicaps, such as reading teachers, teachers of the mentally 
retarded, the emotionally disturbed, the blind, etc., are also often 
members of this department but are not dealt with extensively in this 
report since their primary task is instructional. 

A discussion of functions provides a more meaningful method of 
defining pupil personnel services. As specialists from the aforementioned 
groups have become better trained, they have been less often limited by 
their traditional roles, such as psychologists to testing and the nurse 
to the health room. As staff members grow in competence, they are more 
interchangeable, and it becomes more meaningful to discuss the services 
they perform rather than the discipline in which they were trained. The 

following are nine operant services which pupil services should be 
providing: 

Child Study Service 

Pupil Admission and Placement Services 
Pupil Progress Monitoring Service 
Student Guidance Service 
Student Counseling Service 
Remedial and Special Help Service 
Staff Consultation Service 
Parent Consultation Service 

Feedback to the System, Research, and Experiment & ^on 



Child Study Services 



Ideally the school's first contact with the child and his parents 
should take place during the second or, at the latest, the third year 
of life. Parents, particularly those whose education has been limited, 
need to be assisted in becoming a more positive influence in the education 
of their children. At present this pattern has not been widely accepted 
except in the case of extremely handicapped children such as the blind 
or the deaf, but with the growth of kindergartens. Head Start programs, 
and experimental programs in disadvantaged areas, a precedent is being 
set. Society is moving in the direction of preventing learning and 
mental health problems in the first years of the child's life when children 
and families are most amenable to change. A bill to provide screening 
for all children at the age of three and to institute remedial activities 
when necessary was placed before the legislature in Massachusetts this 
year. 

At present the first screening of a pupil typically takes place in 
the most enlightened schools when the child first becomes a pupil, roughly 
at the age of five. If, at that time or subsequently, a teacher or someone 
else — a parent, the principal, etc. — sees signs of learning difficulties 
or difficulties in human relationships, a study of the child can begin. 
Information needed to understand the child in his life situation would 
be gathered and evaluated, a method of proceeding would be established, 
and there would be periodic follow-ups to check progress and to make 
modifications in plans. While the pupil services team would have a major 
responsibility in this process, instructional and administrative personnel 
would also be involved, and, at times, parents and community agency people 
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Pupil Admission and Placement Services 

If we are to tailor education to the child's present stage of 
development, we must come to know and understand him at the time he 

r- 

first becomes a pupil. Children vary in their uses of the five senses, 
and this fact should affect their instruction. They vary in their 
abilities and previous knowledge. If they are to be fitted into special 
instructional programs, effort is required to see that they are appro- 
priately placed , No child should have to experience a year or two of 
frustration and failure before we recognize his learning problems and 
begin to meet them. 

More than 20% of American families have moved within the past year. 

It is not unusual to find schools with a 100% turnover during a given 
year. If children are to maintain continuity in their schooling and to 
get off to a good start in the new school, it is important that we 
evaluate their present learnings and have any differences make a difference 
in the program we offer them in schools. 

Pupil Progress Monitoring Services 

It is important that pupil services play a long term "godfather” role 
in monitoring the progress of pupils. They should spot, at the earliest 
possible moment, children who show signs of learning difficulty so that 
preventive measures can be taken. They should check the validity of 
children's placement in classrooms or programs in both general and special 
education. They should furnish instructional personnel with information 
which can be used in evaluating instructional programs and keep curriculum 
and administrative people advised of research information which should 
be incorporated into program planning. 
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The computer mokes it possible to monitor pupil progress economically 
and systematically and to call the attention of pupil services workers and 
teachers to pupils whose growth and development have fallen below what would 
be expected for that particular child based upon his past performance and 
his potentialities. 

A comprehensive and periodic review of the progress and development 
(cognitive and affective) of each child is too important a task to be left 
to a single individual with a single specialty, teaching. Health services 
see that children 1 s physical problems are remediated if possible or, if 
limitations must be lived with, that children and teachers make realistic 
adjustments. Speech correction, if begun early, can result in bringing 
the speech of almost all children to a point approximating the norm. 

Student Guidance Servic es 

If students are to learn to make decisions which affect their 
subsequent lives intelligently, they and their parents must be furnished 
with relevant information. They must then be assisted in thinking about 
choices in their educational programs and later in preliminary choices 
affecting occupation. 

Children need to know their abilities and limitations and need to 
be assisted in making the most of their strong points during the process 
of reaching for the goals they have chosen for themselves. 

Student Counseling Services 

While p-.pil services are concerned with providing a child and his 
teacher and parents with objective information about the child and about 
aspects of his world, such as colleges and vocations, which affect him, 
they are also concerned with the personal meaning of these and other facts 
and feelings for the child. Therefore, they are interested in providing 
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the child with an opportunity to explore his personal feelings with peers 
or with an adult counselor within a sympathetic, noncritical environment. 

Remedial and Special Help Services 

Although education is increasingly concerned with the individual and 
has come to understand that children do not all learn in the same way at 
the same rate, schooling is primarily a group instructional program. Some 
children have special learning needs which necessitate individual help if 
they are to profit from time spent in the classroom in a group setting. 

Pupil services are often involved in identifying children with difficulty 
in specific subjects such as reading where remedial instruction is possible 

either on a small-class or a tutorial basis. 

Sometimes children who are having difficulty in getting along with 
their peers or with adults in the school meet with a psychologist, a 
social worker, or a counselor; typically this is done in a group setting 
in which sessions are focused on helping the child improve his relationships 

with others and his view of himself. 

Staff Consultation Services 

Although the focus of pupil services is on the pupil, pupil services 
workers are spending an increasing amount of time with teachers fostering 
understanding of the child, arriving at a tentative diagnosis and treat- 
ment plan, and then evaluating the educational modifications with which 
the teacher is experimenting in an effort to meet the child 1 s needs. The 
time workers spend with teachers is important because teachers more than 
anyone else on the school staff are responsible for the child's growth 
and learning, because they spend so many hours per week with the child. 
Together they decide what changes are needed in children's behaviors and 
learnings and how to accomplish these changes; then together they evaluate 

ERIC 
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changes which have occurred and make modifications in the light of their 
experience. If teachers can become significant change agents, if they 
can become better observers of themselves in interaction with a pupil or 
a group of pupils through consultative assistance by a pupil personnel 
worker, the economy of time spent in this manner is obvious. 

As teachers increasingly are being urged to become subject matter 
specialists, much of the in-service education of teachers in the human 
growth and development and mental health areas falls to the pupil per- 
sonnel workers who work in an in-service capacity with teachers. 

Parent Consultation Services 

In the past, schools, for the most part, tried to hold parents at a 
safe distance. They have not accepted parents as equal partners in the 
education of their youngsters. With the increasing militancy of minority 
group parents and with the increasing realization that parents are a 
significant influence in education, this is changing, and the pupil services 
staff has a major responsibility for finding ways for working cooperatively 
with parents. They have been meeting parents individually and in groups 
in such a way as to help them become knowledgeable about and actively 
related to their child’s school progress. This type of activity reduces 
resistance to innovative programs, provides school personnel with under- 
standing and support, and gives them the feedback they need to improve 
their programs. 

Research and Experimental Services 

The pupil services staff has an important responsibility for evaluation 




and research and for modifying programs as a consequence of evaluation. While 
many larger school systems are now establishing full-time research sections, 
since counselors and psychologists generally have more training in research 
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than do other school personnel, studies of pupil characteristics and needs, 
and evaluation of the outcomes of the school's programs intended to meet 
these needs, typically fall within the province of pupil services. Much 
of the data collected by pupil services should be used to evaluate methods 
of reaching particular groups such as underachievers and the disadvantaged. 
In cooperation with other staff, pupil services must establish behavioral 
objectives against which the outcomes of its programs and the other programs 
in the school can be measured. 

Relationship to Special Education 

Although a majority of school systems, except in large cities, 
typically place special education and pupil personnel services under a 
single administrator, this report deals only with guidance and the other 
pupil services. Special education programs or, as they sometimes are 
called, programs for the handicapped are primarily instructional programs. 
The special education teacher, whether he is teaching educable mentally 
handicapped children or orthopedically handicapped, is primarily trying 
to increase his students' understanding of the world about them; he is 
teaching English, geography, etc. Persons such as the social worker or 
speech therapist, however, do not have a curriculum to teach. They are 
trying to bring about changes in the child which will enable him to make 
better use of his abilities in intellectual areas, or they focus on the 
personal meanings that a given body of knowledge has for the child. They 
may be teaching the child something about himself and his relationship 
with others, but they are not trying to cover a body of knowledge. 

Teaching is primarily directing the pupil's attention onto subject matter 
outside himself; pupil services focuses the pupil's attention onto himself 
and tries to foster the attainment of maximum personality development. 




In a position statement, the National Association of Pupil Personnel 
Administrators put it this way: "The special education program, just as 

the general education program, includes both a pupil personnel and a 
teaching or instructional focus. ...The desirability of a close relation- 
ship is clear, since the educational placement of children and the identifi- 
cation of their needs (including evaluation of handicaps or special talents) 
is a task in which the pupil personnel staff is deeply involved. The excep- 
tional child and his parents often require more intensive pupil personnel 
services than is the case with other students in the school. Pupil personnel 
services are key elements also in helping to implement special educational 
instruction and in the possible transition of many handicapped children back 
to the regular school program. Extensive contacts with children and with 
teachers are essential. Emerging trends in special education suggest that 
to an increasing extent the teacher of exceptional children will emphasize 
prescriptive education with a pupil personnel focus."* 

Compensatory education is another aspect of the school program with 
which pupil services must be closely related. 

What Can Pupil Services Do for Massachusetts Children? 

The goals of pupil services were well stated by Henry Wrist on. Chairman 
of the Commission on Goals for Americans: "to guard the rights of the 

individual, to ensure his development, and to enlarge his opportunity." In 
times of social change there are bound to be overlapping functions among 
professions and institutions; to simplify, we will highlight the contri- 
butions of each of the pupil services disciplines in this section as though 
there were no overlapping competencies. In actual practice, as the quality 



*National Association of Pupil Personnel Administrators, Pupil Personnel 
Services: A Position Statement, April, 1969, page 8. 
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and quantity of training programs have increased, school systems with 
well-trained staffs have found that such staff members are more inter- 
changeable across disciplinary lines; hence the increasing focus on 
functions and personal competencies rather than on job descriptions and 
the increasing tendency for each individual's role to become an evolving, 
changing one. Assisting a child's learning is too complex a task to be 
fully understood by any one person trained in any one discipline, but in 
this section the relatively unique roles of each discipline will be empha- 
sized . 

The descriptions that follow do not, unfortunately, characterize 
current general practice in Massachusetts. They are, instead, descriptions 
of the possibilities we see inherent in a discipline and probably do 
represent what the most competent people in Massachusetts are doing. 
Contributions of Attendance Services 

Returning to Mr. Wriston's statement, what rights of the individual 
does pupil services guard? Perhaps the first of these rights is the right 
to an education. Attendance supervisors were hired to see that parents living 
in poverty did not sacrifice their children's rights to an education by 
forcing them into the world of work prematurely. Today we see attendance 
work not primarily as police work but as a first line of defense in spotting 
and treating children whose educational needs are not being met in the 
schools and who therefore choose to be absent for reasons other than 
illness. The attendance supervisor occasionally still finds children who 
are being exploited by being required to remain at home to care for preschool 
youngsters, and he finds temporary or permanent economic deprivation which 
he must correct to enable the child to come to school-need for warm clothing, 




shoes, etc. — but increasingly he is dealing with reluctant learners, 
students whose needs we are failing to reach with our present instruc- 
tional and administrative practices. He may occasionally take a child 
or family to court, but his major effort is preventive. He identifies 
children whom the teacher and pupil services workers must examine more 
closely and for whom they must make educational modifications. Thus the 
attendance supervisor guards the rights of the individual by seeing that 
no one denies him an education, by calling for help when he spots an 
incipient problem developing, and by working as a liaison between the 
school and the court-related agencies to assist children returning to the 
schools from correctional institutions. 

Contributions of Health Services 

How do health personnel — nurses, physicians, including psychiatrists, 
dentists, and dental hygienists — enlarge each child* s opportunity? Learning 
can take place only through the senses, and a surprising number of children 
have handicaps, particularly in seeing or hearing, which neither they nor 
their parents have detected. The school health staff takes the responsi- 
bility for seeing that these disabilities are identified by the nurse or 
others and that remedial action is taken. In accomplishing this, the 
health staff works with the medical community, the parents, and the teachers. 

Today's educational materials are colorful. This is one of the 
attractive changes which have taken place* in education since we were in 
school. In beginning readers, for example, short vowels are often blue, 
and long ones, red; workbooks ask the child to circle the yellow boat. 

Yet annually thousands of young men first find that they are color-blind 
when taking an army physical. Between 3% and 3^% of our first grade boys 
and about h% of the girls do not have normal color vision. If the school 



health team does not screen for this learning disability, a learning 
problem is created. This is one factor, though not the major one, 
contributing to the large number of boys who have difficulty learning 

to read. 

The primary role of the dental program is to motivate children to 
acquire and practice sound dental health habits • Even if the hygienist 
provides some direct services such as cleaning teeth, her primary role 
is to be educationally significant. She works with teachers in selecting 
audio-visual and other resource materials for use in group instruction. 

She carries out dental inspections in such a manner as to help the child 
have a favorable image of the dentist and dental care and come to realize 
the importance of good dental health habits and the consequences of 
neglect. A major purpose of the inspection is to motivate children and 
their families to seek adequate professional attention. She will see 
that the results of her findings are communicated to the child and his 
family and are properly recorded, and that her grouped results are 
utilized by educators and medical personnel in developing programs to 
ensure adequate dental care and education for the community's children. 

A supervising dentist will typically serve as a resource person and a 
liaison with the dental society. 

Nurses still take temperatures occasionally, but it is the teacher 
who sees the child day after day and therefore knows his normal behavior, 
who typically spots the child who is becoming ill; therefore, the health 
staff should be primarily concerned with the preventive aspects of medi- 
cine. They look at the school's physical plant and program and say, 

"Is this a safe and healthful environment?" They are more concerned about 
the adequacy of the health education program than they are with providing 



first aid, a service which can be provided by an aide or a trained school . 
secretary. Dietary patterns are set in childhood. It is in these years 
that students decide whether or not to smoke or experiment with drugs. 
Although sex education is broader than the intellectual understanding of 
one's changing body, the health professions are involved in it. Health 
services personnel typically do not assume the major responsibilities for 
the health education program, but their understanding of the subject 
matter ard of the students and their families make than a valuable resource. 

We frequently found that the nurse is the first adult a teenage girl 
turns to when she discovers she is pregnant . Very often the nurse then 
goes with the girl to discuss the matter with the parents. Thus the nurse 
is the first on the pupil services team to become involved, and she often 
calls in the social worker, the counselor, and other appropriate persons 
including the school administrator so that appropriate educational and 
medical plans can be made to ensure the girl's educational growth and the 
health of the mother and child. Many communities which once dismissed 
a pregnant student as soon as they learned of her pregnancy now have 
organized programs designed to keep the girl in school as long as possible 
and to minimize or eliminate educational retardation. 

The nurse is also frequently the first to learn of drug problems and 
serves as a liaison between the child and the family. Children who have 
a stomach ache whenever test day arrives are spotted by the nurse. During 
the seeking of solutions to mental and physical health problems, the source 
is frequently traced to the home. As a nonthreatening communicator with 
parents, the nurse often is the school's best liaison with the home. 
Although her primary concern is health, she frequently is asked to seek 
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information in other areas as well and brings significant feedback to 
school personnel on the effects of their actions on students and parents. 

Nurses seldom save a life on the playground, but they frequently 
play a significant role in enlarging children *s learning opportunities. 

A competent nurse helps each child whom she contacts to understand his 
body better and to value and protect it. She is an educator of children 
and contributes her understanding of children and families to the pupil 
services team and the other professional staff • 

Contributions of Speech and Hearing Specialists 

Communication skills are largely responsible for man's dominance of 
his world, his ability to make advances in knowledge, and for his ability 
to enjoy and work in concert with his fellows. A child whose speech is 
difficult to understand is seriously handicapped and tends to withdraw 
into himself. His learning is also affected. Some speech problems are 
overcome in time by the youngster listening and imitating, but some children 
are better able than others to do this without assistance. Cost effec- 
tiveness studies have indicated that it is most effective to begin speech 
correction early in grade school. When this is done, children can typi- 
cally be taught in groups, and within a year or two they are speaking 
normally. 

Some speech problems have major psychological involvements. It has 
been said that stuttering, for example, begins not in the mouth of the 
child but in the ear of the parent, so parental involvement in correction 
is essential. Teachers can play a significant role in furthering develop- 
mental speech by assisting each child to be able to say what he wants to 
say while he is contributing to and learning from his peers. The child 
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with normal speech has open to him a much wider variety of occupations, 
and success in life should not be limited by a correctable pattern. 

Of course, some speech problems have a physiological component, and 
the school staff plays a role in seeing that corrective surgery is carried 
out and that remedial procedures assist the child in making as big a gain 
from this as is possible. Speech correct ionists are typically included in 
pupil services not because they are trying to teach a child a body of 
knowledge such as history, but rather because they teach a series of skills 
calculated to make him more educable and a more well-rounded citizen. 

Also, children with speech problems are more apt than other children to 
experience mental health problems because their communication with others 
is handicapped. 

Contributions of the Counselor 

The counselor helps each student to examine his world in terms of its 
meaning for him and to use this knowledge along with external information 
in making wiser decisions and plans. The counselor knows how to assist 
the individual in understanding himself in relation to the inner and outer 
world in which he lives, to accept and value himself, and to become competent 
and self-confident in resolving the decisions he faces. He provides the 
student witK the opportunity to talk with an interested but nonthreatening 
adult on any matters which concern him. 

To assist him in accomplishing chese objectives, the counselor 
accumulates meaningful information about each pupil. He also makes avail- 
able to students a data bank of information about the worlds of work and 
education and assists pupils, parents, teachers, and others concerned, in 
interpreting this information. Often he is also involved in placement 
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services, identifying students with special needs, referring pupils and 
parents when appropriate, conducting local research on pupil needs and 
the extent to which school services are meeting them, and, along with 
teachers and administrators, bringing about needed modifications in the 

school environment. 

The unique area of competence of the counselor is in the decision- 
making area. The counselor’s job is to assist the student in seeking 

information which will assist him in understanding himself in the world 

in which he lives and to help him make intelligent guesses relative to 

other aspects of that world into which he might venture-a different type 
of school, a different course of study, a different job, another type of 
personal relationship. That is, the counselor, by providing an accepting, 
nonevaluative relationship and sometimes information which is personally 
relevant, helps the student to understand himself better in his relation- 
ship to his environment and the people in it. This relationship also 
facilitates the process of looking squarely at oneself, accepting the 
facts about oneself, and then making reality-oriented decisions about 

next steps. 

The elementary school counselor has similar aims but typically spends 
a iarger share of his time working with the primary care-givers, the 
parents and teachers, rather than with the pupils themselves. 

Contributions of the School Adjustment Counselor— Social Worker 

School adjustment counseling in Massachusetts encompasses a variety 
of services performed by persons with titles of "school social worker- 
ana "visiting teacher" in other states. When the Youth Service Board 
was created in Massachusetts in 1952 to combat delinquency, it recognised 
the need to develop preventive programs for work with predelinquent 
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children and their families. The General Court "recognized the need to 
assist maladjusted, emotionally disturbed children during their earliest 
school years if they are to avoid serious underachievement and behavior 
disorders during later years. Consequently, this program deals with these 
children (kindergarten through grade eight), their families, and appropriate 
social agencies in an attempt to help them make normal progress in school 
and allow them to effectively utilize the resources of the school according 
to their own abilities." 

The adjustment counselor, using the skills of casework and counseling, 
works with families, social agencies, the courts, and troubled children 
in tying together the efforts of the school, home, and community on 
behalf of those children. Some adjustment counselors have begun to 
work with students in the secondary schools as well and to be concerned 
with troubled youth who were not predelinquent, but their primary focus 
has not changed. 

Contributions of the School Psychologist 

The school psychologist has traditionally been the school’s 
diagnostician. Trained in clinical methods such as psychological testing, 
the school psychologist typically devotes his time to study of individual 
children who have been referred to him because of learning or behavior 
problems. This child study frequently includes observation of children 
in classroom and playground situations. 

After studying a child’s development and present functioning, the 
psychologist may confer with parents, teachers, administrators, and other 
school personnel who might interact with the child. Together they arrive 
at recommendations for the child's continuing educational program. In 
some cases, the school psychologist may provide individual psychotherapy, 
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but generally, when extended psychotherapy seems warranted, he initiates 
a referral to a community agency. 

Some school psychologists in Massachusetts are attempting to foster 
mental health by placing increased emphasis on preventive and developmental 
approaches rather than on diagnostic or corrective activities. Efforts 
are being made to develop school settings which encourage healthy personality 
development, settings in which students will be better able to develop 
strengths that will enable them to cope with problems and stress on their 
own. 

In some communities, school psychologists are providing in-service 
training for teachers in child development and mental health. Teachers 
are being encouraged to examine the effects of school climate on personality 
development, to understand better and to utilize group involvement, and the 
like. School psychologists frequently address parent groups to help explain 
the school as a whole, and the psychological services in particular, to 
the community. 

Many pupil difficulties are beyond the resources of the school. In 
such cases the school psychologist may become a liaison with community 
agencies such as child guidance clinics, rehabilitation agencies, family 
welfare agencies, courts, and so on. He is frequently called upon to 
make written reports and evaluations about a child for use by schools and 
referral agencies. 

Among the most common referrals to school psychologists in Massachusetts 
are children who are being considered for placement in special education 
programs. Such an important decision regarding a child's future education 
requires serious initial deliberation as well as periodic reevaluation of 
progress. 
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Conclusion 

Americans have always had great faith in their system of public 
education, expecting it to accomplish what homes, churches, and community 
agencies could not do alone — to turn out well adjusted individuals and 
socially productive citizens. As society grew ever more complex and as 
the school population grew progressively larger, it became more and more 
obvious that the instructional programs in the schools were never going 
to achieve those goals alone. Something was needed to fill in the gap 
between goal and reality; something was needed to complement the instruc- 
tional program, to facilitate the student's receptivity to learning, to 
help the student clarify his feelings about not only what he learned but 
also about himself and the world he lives in; that something has come to 
be what we now call pupil services. 

Function after function was added to the pupil services program as 
new aspects of the gap came to light, and. Massachusetts took the lead in 
introducing many of those functions into the schools. But organization 
and support did not keep pace with the growth of the new program, and still 
a wide gap exists. It may be that the goals are unattainable, but few 
would deny that they are worth working toward or that pupil services are 
necessary for their accomplishment. It is time for a reexamination of 
pupil services in Massachusetts; time for a thorough investigation into 
that gap and its causes; time for recommended procedures for closing that 
These are the goals of this study. 
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CHAPTER II 



HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PUPIL SERVICES IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Wheels with cogs that do not mesh will not turn smoothly nor operate 
efficiently. Imagine a network of wheels, each made independently without 
regard for dimension, some indeed only partially roughed out, being added 
one by one to a continuously operating machine and then imagine the 
readjustment required to eliminate gaps and overlapping. So it is with 
pupil services in Massachusetts where, as in most states, development has 
been a piecemeal affair. One service after another has been incorporated 
into the schools as society has grown increasingly aware of student needs 
and developed more effective means of meeting them. Although their presence 
in the schools has to some extent contributed to the alleviation of problems 
in the teaching-learning context and thus relieved teachers and administrators 
of some of their burden, because of the lack of coordination among services, 
as well as between service and school, this contribution sometimes has been 
oblique and of only fragmented, often distorted, visibility. Because the 
subsequent chapters on current status and proposed future developments of 
pupil services reflect this background, this brief overview of the context 
from which current services emerged presents the historical perspective 
from which they must be viewed. 

17th and 18th Centuries 

Through the 17th and 18th centuries the American people were absorbed 
in a struggle for survival, both as individuals and as a nation, which left 



little time for organized social welfare; nevertheless, because of their 
English heritage and their grand dream of freedom and opportunity, they 
did not neglect their obligations toward those whose mental, physical, or 
financial circumstances prevented them from surviving alone. Most problems 
were handled within a family complex; the more extreme problems, by the 
local community. But as the young nation, and with it Massachusetts, grew 
stronger and wealthier and as the demands of mere survival slackened, the 
population became concentrated more and more into urban centers, and the 
complexity of society also grew. It became impossible for local communities 
to deal with their problems adequately, and this, plus the tradition of 
nobless oblige held by the elite residing in and around Boston, led to the 
concept of state aid and responsibility. Local autonomy, however, was a 
tradition that was to continue to be a powerful force in the school systems 
of Massachusetts. The state might pass laws and allot funds, but the 
individual school committees were to maintain the power, a situation which 
the state has never gained sufficient strength to change. 

19th Century 

By the middle of the 19th century reform was in the air. The first 
state hospital in Mew England exclusively for the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill, the Worcester Lunatic Asylum, was built in 1833. In 
1841 Dorothea Dix began her famous crusade. With the growth of social 
conscience, concern spread to less obvious quarters. In 1837 Massachusetts 
established the first State Department of Education, and the right of 
every child, particularly those working long hours in factories to help 
support their families, to a public education became an issue. To ensure 
this right, Massachusetts, in 1852, passed the first compulsory attendance 
law which required that "Every person who shall have any child under his 



control , between the ages of 8 and 14 years, shall send such child to some 
public school within the town or city in which he resides, during at least 
12 weeks..." Thus the attendance function became the first of the pupil 
services. Over the years the law was amended in such a fashion as to 
command the school committee of each town to enforce it; accordingly, 
attendance personnel generally have responsibility for accounting for all 
school-age children within a school district and for seeing that those 
children remain in school according to the stipulations of state law. While 
the typical supervisor of attendance in Massachusetts retains the legal 
authority derived from his heritage of "truant officer," he at the same time 
is moving toward a social work orientation in that he is coming to see 
attendance problems as being behavior symptomatic of social or personal 
problems which require further and perhaps intensive study. His actual 
duties and qualifications, aside from the fact that he may be a Civil Service 
appointee, now vary from school system to school system; for although the 
Iq, \ j is on the books, the State Department of Education has no one specifically 
responsible for enforcing it. 

Once it had become mandatory for all children, rich and poor, bright 
and slow, immigrant and American— born, to attend public school, the forces 
at work in society, and hence on the children, began to affect the functioning 
of the school systems. The Civil War with its wandering homeless, incurable 
wounded, and pestilent prison camps was among those forces, helping to bring 
home to the public as it did the necessity for investigation into the area 
of health and sanitation. Massachusetts, again, was the first state to 
create a Board of Health. In the early years of the 20th century the Board 
became a state department which, in addition to stimulating adequate medical 
services, sponsored the passage of a law in 1906 requiring a school nurse in 
every community. 



1900 - 1920 



The first two decades of the 20th century were a time of expansion in 
national strength and unity, of growth in population from a steady flow of 
immigrants of all nationalities and religions, of emergence of the United 
States as a world power and after World War I as the most powerful nation, 
of shift from a rural to an urban, from an agricultural to an industrial 
and technological society, of reaction to Darwin and Freud. America was 
on the move, but with progress came new problems. Boston in the early 
1900*8 with its overcrowded slums, low wages, sweatshops, child labor, and 
bitter struggles between labor and management set into opposition against 
its ideal of democracy and a classless society, its education system already 
somewhat committed to preparing youth for participation in that democratic 
society, and its awakened social conscience was fertile soil for the creation 
of additional helping services. They began in 1905 with a focus on vocational 
guidance when Frank. Parsons established the Breadwinners Institute which 
sought to "offer young men and women who are wage earners the elements of a 
broad culture and a careful training in the best methods of thought and work." 
Thus guidance also got its start in Massachusetts. Further planning by 
Parsons resulted in the opening of the Vocation Bureau of Boston in 1908. 



Its purpose and method which set the tone for the future development of 

guidance is described in the following portion of the only report submitted 
by Parsons and the Bureau: 

"No attempt is made of course to decide FOR the applicant what 
his calling should be, but the Bureau tries to help him arrive 
at a wise, well-founded conclusion for himself. Its mottos 
are Light, Information, Inspiration, Cooperation. It helps 
the boy: 1st - To study and understand himself, his aptitudes, 

abilities, interests, resources and limitations and their causes; 

2nd - To get a knowledge of the conditions of success, advantages 
and disadvantages, opportunities, etc., in different lines of 
industry; and 3rd - To reason correctly about the relations of 
these two groups of facts. 
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The fundamental principle is adaptation. If a man is doing 
work for which he has a natural fitness and an adequate 
preparation - if his abilities and enthusiasms are united 
with his daily work and find full scope therein - he has 
the foundation for a useful and happy life. But if his 
best abilities and enthusiasms are separated from his work - 
if his occupation is only a means of making a living, and the 
work he loves to do is sidetracked into the evening hours or 
pushed out of his life altogether, he is likely to be only 
a fraction of the man he ought to be." 

During the same period, Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent of schools 
in Boston, recognizing the need of adolescents for this type of help, 
introduced vocational counseling into the Boston school system and thus 
launched this movement into the schools of the country. A few years later, 
in 1912, a placement bureau was established under private auspices with the 
school system cooperating by allowing the use of their buildings. After 
three trial years of proving its value, the Placement Bureau was incor- 
porated into the school system under the title of Department of Vocation 
Guidance. That same year, 1915, a new Division of Hygiene, responsible 
for infant mortality, child welfare, industrial hygiene, health instruction, 
and medical examination of school children, was created within the State 
Department of Health, and the accumulation of separate agencies responsible 
for the needs of school children was definitely underway. 

The early emphasis on vocational help led to the Smith— Hughes Act 
of 1917 which allotted federal funds for the purposes of promoting, in 
cooperation with the states, vocational education in agriculture, trade, 
and industrial subjects and of providing for the preparation of teachers 
of these subjects. As a result of the act, a Vocational Education section 
was created within the Massachusetts Department of Education. At the same 
time a movement was undertaken in Providence, Rhode Island, that was to 
have considerable influence upon the future shape of guidance in Massachusetts: 
a Research and Guidance Department was created in 1918 with Richard D. Allen 




as its director. Although most of the programs were of the placement 
variety, Allen was a model of the scholar-practitioner and introduced many 
viable ideas, including the concept of group work. He spread these ideas 
through a combination of impressive physical appearance, personal speaking 
engagements, and open invitations to visit his model. 

Despite the emphasis on vocational guidance, other needs were also 
being recognized. In 1919 the General Court enacted a law that called for 
determination of the number of mentally retarded children in Massachusetts 
public schools and for provision for their instruction. The fundamental 
purposes of the law were to discover those children of school age who were 
so retarded in mental development that they could derive little or no benefit 
from regular academic school work and then to provide for those children a 
practical type of training and supervision that would enable them to become 
self-supporting members of society. Amended by the Legislature in 1922 and 
again in 1931, it set forth regulations for the examination of mentally 
retarded children and included a provision requiring the school committee 
of every town where there were ten. or more such children to establish special 
classes for their instruction according to their mental abilities. This law 
heralded the beginnings of special education. 

1920 - 1930 

And then America ushered in the tumultuous twenties, a time of ticker 
tape parades, ribald gaiety, unprecedented prosperity, goldfish swallowing, 
and "Oh you kid." That a large percentage of the population still worked 
under adverse conditions and lived in overcrowded slums or dirt-floor farm 
houses could not seriously affect the temper nor the thoughts of the time. 

It was great just to be young an d alive in this wonderful land. As a result, 
little definite progress in the area pupil services is recorded for this 



decade, and the men who had ideas were quietly either putting them into 
local action or else storing them up for a future date. The main activities 
were centered in the Division of Hygiene which had been created in 1915 . 

In a spirit to match the times, the staff created a multipaneled educational 
exhibit and demonstrated it at county fairs. Their sideshows included a 
pediatrician who gave free examinations to the children who were dragged 
forward by their parents, a dental hygienist who checked the children s 
mouths, and a nutritionist who demonstrated to the parents the foods that 
should rightfully go into those mouths. The show was such a smashing success 
that the staff became something akin to a professional troupe of performers. 

Thus, the first public health nurses and physicians were essentially 
inspectors and leaflet distributors, and only gradually did the idea of 
health education supplant this origin. Over the years the first school 
health law of 1906 was amended so that responsibility for providing an 
adequate program was placed with the Department of Public Health, specifically 
in the Division of Maternal and Child Health. Theoretically the Department 
of Education shares this responsibility, and a first major joint effort was 
the publication of a School Hygiene Handbook for school administrators which 
appeared in 1930 and was later revised three times. 

The temper of the 20 's points out one important aspect of helping 
services such as pupil services— without public concern and public support 
the creation and growth of such services are doomed to a snail's pace. It 
is when a segment of the population becomes aroused over a particular issue 

that things begin to happen. 

1930 - 1940 

There could be no sharper contrast than that which exists between the 
pervading American mood of the 1920’ s and that of the 30's. The depression: 
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it was a time of breadlines and suicides and unemployment:; it was a time 
of problems , obvious and immediate. No one really knows the total number 
of unemployed youth, but estimates for 1933-35 range from 3-6 million 
persons under the age of 25. Concerned administrators hastened to alleviate 
the critical situation. In Providence, Richard Allen, still very much an 
influence, through cooperation with the U. S. Employment Service was instru- 
mental in creating, in 1933, a community model of job placement training. 
Guidance in Massachusetts at this time was still limited to a small number 
of systems in the greater Boston area, such as Quincy and Newton, that had 
initiated programs utilizing part-time teachers who might have either taken 
some courses at Harvard under John Brewer or else become generally interested 
in this new concept. Boston itself still had a fairly active program, but 
it was not moving forward as rapidly as those in the suburbs. 

In 1935-36 Dr. Vernon Jones, creator and first chairman of the Clark 
University Department of Education, stimulated by a visit to Providence, 
established the first course in guidance to be offered in the Worcester 
area, "Guidance in the Secondary Schools." As a further inducement for the 
creation of guidance services, he offered a demonstration testing and 
counseling program to the Worcester County Public Schools. 

From the federal level came the George-Dean Act of 1936 which provided 
for an extension of federal aid to the public schools for vocational education 
that included vocational guidance. The result within the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education was the creation of the position of Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Vocational Guidance within the Vocational 
Education section. This entire division was an autonomous unit which operated 
within the Department of Education but received its source of life from the 
federal government. Also on the State level, Dr. Philip Cashman was appointed 
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in 1936 as the first and only supervisor c special education with responsi- 
bility for the mentally retarded, blind, deaf, and physically handicapped. 
During this period, ever since the 1919 law and up until World War II, the 
problem of the mentally retarded was handled in the larger cities by the 
establishment of traveling school clinics consisting of a staff of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and social workers from mental hospitals. Their 
main concern was to test the child and recommend the most effective procedure 
for his education. In the smaller communities a teacher could, upon completion 
of a required number of psychology courses, simply write a letter to the 
Department of Mental Health and receive certification as a school psychologist. 
Their main function was identification of mental retardation through testing, 
and they were qualified for little else. 

1940 - 1950 

The mark left on the American people by the depression was deep and 
jagged, and in 1940 concern for the problems of the youth of Massachusetts 
prompted several new developments. In the area of school health came the 
establishment of the Massachusetts School Health Council. On the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners (of Education and Public Health), the Council 
was given the responsibility of becoming the policy-making group for conducting 
the health program in schools. Consultants from the staff of Maternal and 
Child Health in the fields of nursing, medicine, and health education were 
assigned. The major accomplishment has been in the field of professional 
training — orientation, workshops, courses, institutes, the use of health 
aides, and clinical sessions. School health had moved from inspection to 
keeping administrators informed of current health practices by means of a 
handbook to the present concern with prevention through early identification 
and treatment. In the schools emphasis shifted to more productive ways of 
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using health personnel in providing services for students and their families, 
in consulting with teachers, and in developing health education curricula. 

But while the role of school nursing on the local level has been gradually 
merging into the pupil services concept, it has been handled on the State 
level by the Department of Public Health, and communication with the 
Department of Education has not been adequate. The function of the nurse 
in the educational setting has remained a cloudy area and for that reason 
misuse of time and talent has been the rule. Moreover, since each community 
has responsibility for appointing their own nurses, who need only be 
registered by the Massachusetts Board of Nursing Registration, the Division 
of Maternal and Child Health has no control over qualifications or salaries; 
consequently, school nurses often have little supervision or direction. 

The other major development began when Dr. Francis Spaulding, professor 
of education at Harvard, aided by support from parental pressure groups, 
succeeded in obtaining legislative approval for the Massachusetts Youth Study. 
The findings of this study showed, among other things, a definite lack of 
adequate guidance and placement programs in most public schools , and the 
authors concluded that unemployment, dropout, and similar problems, although 
a facet of the economic condition of the country, could be mitigated if 
effective guidance programs were established and if the State Department 
of Education were strengthened through the creation of a section concerned 
with guidance, placement, and related activities. The outcome of the study 
was the creation of the position of Supervisor of Occupational Placement 
and Followup (later changed to Senior Supervisor of Guidance) within the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education; but in the meantime the news 
from Pearl Harbor had struck its stunning blow, unemployment was no longer 
a problem, and funding was channeled into more immediate concerns. The 
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supervisor, Hr. Warren Benson, received only his salary and, in a time of 
rationing, $220 a year for travel expenses. His prime responsibility lay 
in visiting school systems throughout the state in an attempt to persuade 
them to establish guidance programs. Legally there was no way for him to 
force such an undertaking. His relationship with the supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Vocational Guidance in the Vocational Education 
section was virtually nonexistent except for a cooperative endeavor to 
counsel the large numbers of veterans returning home at the end of the war. 



By now the trend in the development of pupil services should be apparent. 
It did not radiate from Boston in an even sweep across the state. In spite 
of legislative action and periodic funding, in spite of, or maybe indeed 
because of, the burgeoning number of agencies, divisions, and positions 
on the State level that were intended to handle the ever-increasing responsi- 
bility, it was from scattered individuals and forward-looking communities 
that the ideas, the models, and the leadership emanated. Partially derived 
from and then coupled with the longstanding tradition of local autonomy, 
this, plus initially unequal circumstances, helped produce the ever-increasing 
inequities in service from one community to another that are yet today an 
unfortunate presence in Massachusetts. Still, however sporadically and 
unevenly distributed, the concept did grow — not only in size (as is shown 
in the chart below) but also in the number of full-time, as opposed to part- 



time, personnel. 
Year 



1942 

1949 

1951 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1960 

1961 
1965 
1967 



Number of people in public school systems 
working in full-time or part-time programs 
in guidance 

18 

629 

707 

773 

833 

920 

1100 

1183 

1364 

1489 
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1950 - 1960 

Despite the Korean War, the first half of the 1950* s was a quiet period 
for America, a time of relative peace to rest and ponder the tumult of the 
preceding decades, a time of increasing prosperity and strength. A time 
also to turn thoughts, energies, and funds to the well-being of Americans. 
Partially due to the problems and dissolution of many of the hasty wartime 
marriages, the homelife of youth now became an important factor in the schools, 
and in 1952 the Youth Service Board was established under the direction of 
Dr. John Coughlan. Observing that many young people in trouble with the law 
might have been helped if some preventive contact had been made before they 
became involved in delinquent activities, he filed legislation in 1955 for 
permission to provide help in such forms as home visits, familial involvement, 
and cooperation with clergy. This was intended not to replace guidance 
but to supplement it from kindergarten through the eighth grade as a special 
function called school adjustment. The school adjustment counselor was to 
have a master* s degree in either social work, psychology, education, or 
guidance, and the more specific standards were established cooperatively 
by the Youth Service Board and the State Department of Education. Their 
main function has been to work cooperatively with the teacher, child, family, 
and sometimes court in so dealing with the family* s, and hence child *s, 
emotional problems that the child may better adjust to the educational 
setting, and thus has been in the nature of social work. The Division of 
Youth Service was authorized to pay the full cost of an approved adjustment 
counselor and program for the first year and one-half of the salary thereafter, 
and by 1960 there were 50 counselors in the state. The introduction of the 
school adjustment counselor into the elementary schools is one indication 
of the growing general interest in elementary school counseling that developed 
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as the concept of using pupil services in a preventive role took root. 

For the most part this interest has blossomed on the local level without 
much assistance from the State. 

In 1954 interest in special education, stimulated by the appearance 
of Pearl Buck’s book, The Child That Never Grew , resulted in the creation 
of the National Association for Retarded Children by a group of parents of 
mentally retarded children. Pressure from parent groups brought about 
the establishment of a Division of Special Education in every state. A 
section of the Massachusetts legislation provided certification requirements 
for school psychologists, and thereafter a child had to be tested by a 
certified psychologist before he could be placed into a special education 
class. These requirements had been cooperatively created by the Department 
of Mental Health and the Department of Education. 

Interest in another area of special education brought about the appoint- 
ment of Mr. William Philbrick as the first Supervisor of Speech and Hearing 
in 1957. At that time there were 34 speech and hearing programs in Massachu- 
setts schools; by 1965 there were 153 programs; by 1969, 230. 

And then the challenge of Sputnik soared into the American educational 
system, and suddenly in 1958, with the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act (specifically Title VA, Guidance, Counseling, and Testing 
Amendment), funds were available for the three additional Supervisors of 
Guidance whom Mr. Benson had repeatedly requested for the Office of Guidance 
and Placement. However, his dream of developing the Office into an innovative, 
dynamic force was dampened when the major task of the new supervisors turned 
out to be the dispersal of NDEA funds for approved guidance programs. Since 
that time the major function of the Office has been one of visitation to and 
approval of programs for the purpose of reimbursing school systems for per- 
sonnel and equipment. By publishing various pamphlets on organization and 



guidelines, holding workshops and surveys, and giving support and suggestions 
to local systems when they were requested, it has served basically as a 
dispersal agency. 

In the same year, 1958, Mr. Benson called together the leading guidance 
people in the state to discuss the best use of the NDEA. This group became 
formalized as the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Guidance and Testing, 
appointed by the Massachusetts Board of Education theoretically to advise 
the State Commissioner on guidance and to propose solutions to its problems. 
Although founded on such a principle and composed of a dynamic and competent 
membership, the Council has been thwarted in almost every attempt it has 
made to Improve pupil services in Massachusetts. Excellent recommendations, 
constructive criticism, and forward-looking suggestions have gone unheeded. 
Attempts to place guidance in a more prominent position within the structure 
of the State Department failed. One such attempt was a 1959 bill proposing 
the establishment of a separate Division of Guidance Services with the idea 
that guidance should be separate from and equal to, not under, the instruc- 
tional services, as was already the case on the local level. When the bill 
came before the Joint Co mmi ttee on Education for a hearing, the Commissioner, 
who favored another bill being considered at the same time that would authorize 
the creation of three Assistant Commissioners of Education charged respectively 
with instructional services, special services, and higher education, opposed 
it, and it was defeated. 

1960 - 1969 

Meantime the relative quiet of the 1950's spiraled rapidly into the 
discordant sounds of the 60' s. America's youth, frustrated in its attempts 
to achieve maturity and identity in the face of such adult fiascos as the 
war in Vietnam, the cold war, the race riots, indeed the general restlessness 



and dissatisfaction of this telescoping world, quickly outgrevr che label 

of None ommit ted and vocalized and demonstrated its way into the headlines. 

Many educators, concerned over the extent of this discontent and realizing 

youth's need for assistance in its quest, sought ways of better enabling 

pupil services to meet that need. In another attempt to strengthen pupil 

services at the State level, the Advisory Council submitted to the Board 

of Education another recommendation entitled, "A Proposal and a Plan for 

the Establishment of a Division of Pupil Personnel Services Within the 

§ 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Education." It was ignored. 

In 1962 a special commission was appointed to conduct a study relative to 
improving and extending educational facilities in Massachusetts. The 
proposals for pupil services contained in the resulting 1965 Willis-Harrington 
Report brought no lasting effect. Despite the almost revolutionary pace of 
youth, the legislative wheels continue to revolve at their slow and droning 
traditional speed. 

On the other hand, change that did not bring improvement had been 
initiated elsewhere. As a result of the school aid formula of the 1965 
Massachusetts Sales Tax, direct reimbursement for school adjustment counseling 
was removed. Since school systems now receive funds through NDEA Title I, 
and consequently have hired elementary guidance counselors who in actuality 
do School adjustment work, the Youth Service Board has had no control over 
hiring of personnel, development of programs, or qualifications of personnel. 
In many communities priorities in funding have excluded school adjustment. 
Thus, although the Board provides evaluation, assistance, support, lists 
of qualified personnel seeking jobs, and help in creating new programs, its 
recommendations carry no authority. 

This problem has been studied several times. A group of specialists 
was sent by the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children's 
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Bureau, in 1964 to make an extensive study of the Youth Service Board. 

A comprehensive questionnaire was sent out to all adjustment counselors 
in the state, plus 75 key educators, judges, psychologists, guidance 
directors, etc., seeking an evaluation of the role of school adjust me nt 
counseling. The study found a need for return to direct reimbursement, for 
more adjustment counselors, for three to four field supervisors, for in- 
service training programs, and, most importantly, for incorporation into the 
State Department of Education. No action followed. A study by the 
Massachusetts Commission on Children ad Youth several years later reached 
the same conclusions, although it recommended that School Adjustment should 
remai n under Youth Service. No action followed. A third study in 1968 
recommended that it be extended throughout the Commonwealth as a preventive 
function. No action followed. The most recent change has been the passage 
of a bill expanding adjustment counseling from its original conception of 
prevention to include grades 8 through 11. Thus, in spite of much concern 
and investigation, adjustment counseling has been left to the discretion 
of local communities without the benefits of adequate control. 

The biggest recent change in the State Department of Education was the 
1966 consolidation resulting from the Willis-Harrington Report. In the 
process of reducing the number of Divisions reporting to the Commissioner 
from thirteen to five, the Division of Curriculum and Instruction, under 
which is included the'* Guidance Office, was created, and the Division of 
Special Education was reduced to its present status as a Bureau. As the 
children served by this Bureau are more, obviously handicapped than most 
and as the parents concerned have applied consistent and powerful pressure, 
state legislation and reimbursement to local communities have been more 
readily forthcoming than in most other areas of pupil services. As of 1966 
the "committee of every town or district committee of every regional school 
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district where there are five or more such children as determined by 
qualified examiners as educable (.79 - .50 on an intelligence test) or 
trainable (.20 - .49 on an intelligence test) shall establish a special 
class for the instruction of the trainable mentally retarded children 
according to their mental attainments, under regulations prescribed by 
the department." 

If there is a catch here, it lies in the words "qualified examiners." 
Designed to be the task of school psychologists, the job is basically one 
of a psychometrist , and on the local level is in actuality often an auxiliary 
function of the guidance counselor . Thus the role of the school psychologist 
in Massachusetts exists on the nebulous outskirts of pupil services as a 
scarcely defined and poorly utilized asset. 

For the special education classes, the State can reimburse the local 
systems for teacher's salary, supervisor's salary, transportation, local 
psychologist, books, supplies, etc. A staff of six state supervisors covers 
the state visiting every class at least once annually to examine the appli- 
cation forms for each child, to check the teacher's certification status, 
to evaluate the classroom environment, equipment, and materials, and to 
resolve problems that have arisen. However, staff growth on the State level 
has not kept pace with local needs, and the necessity for spending the major 
proportion of their time approving local reimbursement has greatly limited 
their influence in the sphere of improvement and innovation. 

Conclusion 

That is the nature of the network that has been built up in pupil 
services in Massachusetts over the years. Due to local autonomy and the 
progressivism of a few individuals and communities, the segment of the 
network belonging to the school systems has developed as a virtually separate 
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groups such as church and ethnic group. The lack of opportunities for 
him to experience anonymity reduces openness of expression and limits 
experimentation with feelings and behaviors. His expectations of himself 
and his potential may be low, while at the same time his expectation of 
substantial upward mobility is limited by his isolation from knowledge 
of a variety of jobs and opportunities for continued education. When an 
individual deviates from the norm in his abilities or interests, the 
isolated community lacks facilities to assist him and often looks upon 
him with suspicion. Also, until recently the rural community has typi- 
cally lacked facilities to deal with children who have emotional and 
behavioral problems, a condition that has been accentuated by a distrust 
of new programs such as mental health services. Furthermore, the rural 
community is self-perpetuating and nearly impervious to rapid change. 

The teachers in its schools generally have come from similar locales or 
are, in fact, local youth who have returned after graduation from a 
nearby, commuter-oriented teacher preparatory college. Its young people 
who do become exposed to diversity and a greater range of opportunities 
through higher education, military service, or residence in other areas 
frequently do not return. 

In the rural society pupil services has the special function of 
encouraging individuality and of broadening the student's view of what 
is possible for him. 

The urban child faces a different set of circumstances. The central 
city is filled with transient families. Although their high nubility may 
not take them many miles, they change residences frequently. Their 

children may attend many schools. In one city visited by the study staff 

\ 

\ 

a teacher may begin a year with a group of thirty students and watch one 
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many of those needs; attempting to answer them, she fell woefully short of 
her goal; seeking to remedy the shortcomings, she built up an unwieldy 
network of separate but overlapping answers. The result is reminiscent of 
the old tree-forest adage. Why should this have been so? Consider the 
general attitude toward change held by the conservative element in society— 
and what could be more conservative than an educational system designed 
to inculcate and perpetuate the precepts of that society . Consider the 
tendency for institutions to become ingrown, to end up existing primarily 
for the sake of self-perpetuation rather than for the need they were created 
to answer. Consider the tradition of local autonomy and the meagerness of 
wider— than— local public concern. Consider the inadequacy of funds, the 
subsequent inability to attract dynamic personnel, the weakness of a divided 
power structure, the struggle against the piles of ever-increasing red tape, 
the whirlwind of change that is currently shaking the foundation of our 
society, the lack of substantial and lasting coordination, cooperation, or 
communication. In searching for a better tomorrow for pupil services in 
Massachusetts, this report has considered all these and more. 
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CHAPTER III 

PROBLEMS IN PUPIL SERVICES 



Children in Communities 

Growing up in Massachusetts is not the same experience for all 
children. How you grow up depends upon where you live, and that depends 
largely upon who your parents are. Areas become stereotyped, and 
stereotypes persist because they contain elements of truth. The truth 
in the widely held stereotypes with respect to urban, suburban, and 
rural settings and the problems of growing up in them was reinforced by 
what we saw during our visitations throughout Massachusetts, as was our 
belief that pupil services workers must address themselves to the particu- 
lar needs of the clientele they serve. 

The rural youth still suffers from isolation. He observes limited 
patterns of living and therefore has a restricted view of the world. In 
truth, the rural youth in Massachusetts is as "culturally disadvantaged" 
as those to whom that label is usually ascribed. Because there is little 
movement in and out of the community, there is a deceptive atmosphere of 
general agreement concerning values. His low exposure to cosmopolitanism 
and diversity leaves him lacking in intergroup and international under- 
atanding, so that he becomes less tolerant of diverse philosophies and 
behavior and more fearful of change and the unknown. 

The youngster in a rural area may experience some difficulty in 
extracting himself as an individual from his family and other reference 
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groups such as church and ethnic group. The lack of opportunities for 
him to experience anonymity reduces openness of expression and limits 
experimentation with feelings and behaviors. His expectations of himself 
and his potential may be low, while at the same time his expectation of 
substantial upward mobility is limited by his isolation from knowledge 
of a variety of jobs and opportunities for continued education. When an 
individual deviates from the norm in his abilities or interests, the 
isolated community lacks facilities to assist him and often looks upon 
him with suspicion. Also, until recently the rural community has typi- 
cally lacked facilities to deal with children who have emotional and 
behavioral problems, a condition that has been accentuated by a distrust 
of new programs such as mental health services. Furthermore, the rural 
community is self-perpetuating and nearly impervious to rapid change. 

The teachers in its schools generally have come from similar locales or 
are, in fact, local youth who have returned after graduation from a 
nearby, commuter-oriented teacher preparatory college. Its young people 
who do become exposed to diversity and a greater range of opportunities 
through higher education, military service, or residence in other areas 
frequently do not return. 

In the rural society pupil services has the special function of 
encouraging individuality and of broadening the student's view of what 
is possible for him. 

The urban child faces a different set of circumstances. The central 
city is filled with transient families. Although their high mobility may 
not take them many miles, they change residences frequently. Their 

children may attend many schools. In one city visited by the study staff 

\ 

a teacher may begin a year with a group of thirty students and watch one 
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student after another leave and be replaced until he ends the year with 
a totally different group of children. The city child typically has a 
diminished motivation for achievement and does not see the school as a 
route to upward mobility. He has difficulty dealing with those in 
authority; his frequently absent, working parents provide little authority 
structure, and he becomes a discipline problem in school. He is exposed 
to sex and drugs at an early age and is left with little protection from 
the negative aspects of his immediate environment and with little exposure 
to the more positive elements of our society. Consequently, he often 
leaves school at an early age. 

Race relations are a national problem; rural and suburban areas are 
typically isolated not only from contact with other races but also from 
contact with people of various income levels. In the inner city, however, 
people with varied values, insecure economically and threatened by society's 
low opinion of their worth, live side by side. Since there is no way in 
the city to get away from other people or their noise or their ideas, good 
human relations are vital. Whereas families often move from place to place 
in the city, the moves are not accompanied by increased family solidarity, 
by rising expectations, or by the feeling of having made progress; the 
actual effect is increased confusion and disorganization. Thus low expec- 
tation for one's self, low achievement motivation, the absence of parents, 
insufficient financial resources, lack of hope — all are problems for the 
urban child. 

In the urban district pupil services is in the business of raising 
the aspiration levels of students and of convincing parents that their 
children have talents which are worth developing. It sometimes must 
protect a student from being exploited by being sent to work too early 
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or by having to stay home to take care of younger children. Here the 
task of education and the special task of pupil services is to involve 
the family in assisting their child and to help the child see that what 
goes on in school is important to his family and to his future. Pupil 
services needs to help the student protect himself from his hostile 
environment by assisting him in handling both the problems of dealing 
with authority as represented by the schools and the police and his 
unavoidable exposure to the negative side of life, commercial sex, sexual 
offenses of all forms, drugs, crime. Where practices in schools are at 
variance with good human relations and with a climate conducive to learning, 
pupil services must take the lead in helping create the American dream 
of equal opportunity for learning. 

Although work in race relations, in raising achievement motivation, 
and in communicating with the community is critical for urban areas, we 
have found very few black or other minority group members on pupil services 
teams. We are not suggesting that alack students (for example) should have 
black counselors— -only that both black and white students should have expo- 
sure to both black and white counselors. If an occupational group contains 
no members of your race, chances are that you will not aspire to that 
occupation nor perhaps be significantly influenced by it. 

The suburbs present their own problems. In suburbia pupil services 
often must help students and parents accept the limitations imposed by ' 
abilities; typically it doesn't have to raise the level of pupil educational- 
vocational aspiration. The suburban youth performs in a cl ima te that stresses 
educational competition with classmates and even with brothers and sisters. 
Competitiveness also frequently exists between families and even between 
parents within the same family. The student's self— evaluaticn is very 
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closely related to his academic achievement, since he lives in a subculture 
which constantly rates everyone and even every activity. Often both parents 
work or are involved in community activities that require frequent absence 
from the home. Although careers are so Important to suburbanites and career 
opportunities are varied, many of the alternatives are not brought within 
the range of possibility for one reason or another, and the pressure to 
aspire to a high-status vocational goal is intense. Just as intense are 
the pressures to go to college — especially to a prestige college. The 
tendency of the suburban-type subculture to foster the "market economy 
personality" exacts its toll from the student through such manifestations 
as the dating/popularity emphasis. In this context it is important for 
pupil services to become the defender of the child's right to be an indi- 
vidual, to stand against some of the social pressures which make the child 
feel that he is only a score on an IQ or achievement test. 

Admittedly, these capsule comparisons of community characteristics 

are generalizations. Diversity exists in each setting. Yet the accuracy 

behind these stereotypes is striking to anyone making an initial visit to 

a community. It would appear self-evident that the objectives of pupil 

services should reflect the nature of a community and should vary from 

setting to setting; but in fact during our visits we found more uniformity 

than diversity. Roles seem to reflect disciplines and professional training 

rather t han student needs; occasionally they reflect accommodation to a 

community pressure, as when suburban counselors focus on college-admissions 

counseling when in actuality they should be stressing the moderation of 

the college emphasis. Yet we also found some pupil services which were 

* 

effectively serving to counteract the negative influences that certain 
situations have on students. In such cases pupil services goals were clear: 



the protection of individuality and identity from the negative influences 
of a structure or setting by modifying or counteracting the structure or 
setting — not by "adjusting” the child. 

Despite the fact that there are equally compelling, even though 

different, pupil services needs in rural, urban, and suburban settings, 

pupil services programs in Massachusetts, as in some other parts of the 

country, did not develop evenly in all areas; rather they began in cities 

like Boston, New York, and Philadelphia and have become better developed in 

the more affluent suburban areas to which former city dwellers have moved. 

A recent nationwide IRCOPPS study of 107 school systems found that there 

% 

was a positive correlation between dist ict wealth behind each child and 
the amount spent per district for each of the services. This correlation 
was highest for psychological services (.39) and guidance (.39) and lowest 
for attendance (.07). It appears that districts with poorer educational 
programs have to spend proportionately more of their money just to make 
sure that their children attend school. The larger districts were found 
to have more social workers but fewer of each of the other services; for 
example, the correlation between district size and psychologists was -.40, 
health services -.34, and guidance -.24. Very small districts, however, do 
not fit into this pattern, since they are too small to have most of the 
pupil services unless they have worked out some arrangement with other 
small districts or with an intermediate district. 

As the uneven development of pupil services in Massachusetts and the 
resulting inequities in help available to her youth are very evident, so 
also are a number of the reasons for their existence. Two major influential 
factors have been the tradition of localism and the inequality in financing. 
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Localism and Small School Districts 

Most small communities in Massachusetts have long and unique histories, 
and residents have not only jealously guarded their traditions and indepen- 
dence, but have also wanted to keep their communities at a size where town 
meetings could deal with all civic affairs. When asked to consolidate school 
districts in the interests of economy and excellence, they have frequently 
responded negatively. 

In 1945 there were about 100,000 school districts in the United States; 
by 1968 this number had decreased to 21,890. During these years the number 
of school districts in New York decreased from 5,112 to 849; in Ohio, from 
1,622 to 691; in Pennsylvania, from 2,543 to 597. Massachusetts and five 
other states not only did not follow this pattern until recently, but the 
number of school districts in Massachusetts actually increased during that 
23-year period . 

The result of the high degree of local autonomy in Massachusetts has 
been that many school systems are too small to provide a comprehensive 
educational program at reasonable cost. To achieve quality of education 
in small school districts, it is sometimes necessary to spend more money 
per child; but as compared with the efforts of governmental units in other 
states, local governments in Massachusetts have been reluctant to pay the 
extra price. This combination of poor public support and small school 
districts can mean substandard educational opportunity for a majority of 
the state's children. 

In 1968 the Division of Research and Development of the State Department 
of Education released a report which illustrates some of these problems 
of in equality between regional and small districts. The study compared 
regional high schools including grades 9 to 12 with small high schools 
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having the same grades and with other high schools which had per-pupil 
costs comparable to those in the regional schools. Among other findings, 
such as the fact that a much broader program is available and the academic 
status of teachers is higher in regional schools, were indications that the 
services of librarians and guidance counselors are more often available in 
regional schools. 

"Guidance counselors are less likely to be available 
to students in small high schools than in regional high 
schools or selected non-regional high schools. In small 
schools which have full— or part-time counselors the 
average ratio of students to counselor is 340:1. However, 
only forty-four percent of the small high schools employ 
full-time counselors. Nine percent report only part-time 
counselors and the remaining forty-seven percent report 
no counselors. 

The ratio of students to counselor in regional high 
schools is 346:1. Although the ratio differs by only a 
few students from the small high schools, full-time 
counseling services are available to all students in all 
Massachusetts regional high schools." 

Although the only comparison identified here has been that of guidance 
counselors, our impression is that a similar discrepancy exists for the 
other pupil services groups. In fact, many small districts have no 
psychological, social work, or speech and hearing services; thus, although 



existing evidence shows a lower per-pupil cost in small school districts 
than it does in regional units, services available to students are also 
considerably fewer or may even be nonexistent. 

On November 28, 1967, the Board of Education for the Commonwealth set 
up guidelines for school district organization which mandated school 
districts of at least 2,000 pupils. The plan to implement these guidelines 
must be submitted by December 31, 1969. Since today almost half of the 
state's districts do not meet this standard, implementation of these guide- 
lines is needed to move toward quality education in many areas. 
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State Expenditures for Public Educati on 

As compared with the efforts of governmental units in other states, 
the Massachusetts State Government has been unwilling to pay for quality 
education and has not served as an effective equalizing force in its 
distribution of state funds. In per capita income, Massachusetts ranks 
ninth in the nation.* She has a relatively high parochial school popula- 
tion, although not as high as states such as Illinois and Pennsylvania 
or the neighboring states of New York, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire: 

20% of her school age children are enrolled in private and parochial 
schools. Only five states have more personal income per child of school 
age than Massachusetts; only two have a smaller percentage of households 
with incomes of under $3,000; only three with incomes under $5,000. 
Massachusetts is a rich state. 

There are only seven states which have a smaller percentage of their 
population to educate in either the public or parochial schools, and the 
Commonwealth has an above-average percentage of population in the 21 to 
64 age range. Moreover, the average amount of schooling among adults 
(11.6 years) is well above average. Nevertheless, because of the generally 
low priority given education in the state, Massachusetts ranks 20th in 
per-pupil expenditure for education. It spends 1% less than the national 
average and 69% less per child than New York State, the leader. In fact, 
Massachusetts spends the smallest percentage of personal income on public 
education in the nation. On the other hand, despite this state* s high 
average income level and small number of poor families, only four states 

*The figures for expenditures for education in this section are taken from 
Ranking of the States , 1969, published by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. 
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spend more per capita for public welfare; none spends more per capita 
for fire protection; and Massachusetts ranks eighth in expenditures for 
police. 

The low level of state funding of education and the basis on which 
those funds are distributed have much to do with the gross inequalities 
in educational opportunity within the Commonwealth. For example, Brookline 
spends $982 per pupil; Hull, $390. Three-fourths (76%) of the state and 
local revenue for public schools con^ v from the town rather than the state; 
furthermore, among the ten richest states the contribution of state govern- 
ment to the education of each child averaged $2.10 to every $1 spent for 
the same purpose in Massachusetts. No state government among the twenty 
wealthiest states contributed so small a proportion to education. It must 
be added that the legislature does give direct grants to town governments, 
and much of this money does ultimately end up in the school budget because 
the school budget is part of the town budget. But, unfortunately, this 
money is allotted to towns not on the basis of the number of students 
educated or on the basis of financial need or effort but rather on the 
basis of assessed valuation of property in the town. Therefore the wealthy 
communities in Massachusetts are not being asked to assist their less 
wealthy neighbors significantly, a fact which results in great disparities 
in educational opportunity. This is contrary to the general practice in 
most states; typically state aid is used to equalize educational opportunity. 
Also, the fact that state government does not provide a significant portion 
of the school budget reduces the effect that the State Department of Educa- 
tion might have upon standards in the state. Without the power of the purse 
string the SDE can have little impact on local educational programs, and 
the pub li c schools seem to lack the political muscle that is necessary to 
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push the state toward providing quality education for the majority of 
its children. 

Since wealth is not spread evenly throughout the state, the small 
local school systems which must look to the town government for their 
funds find that, politically, other needs come first. Pupil services 
are probably affected more by this rather bleak picture than are other 
aspects of education, because pupil services came to education relatively 
recently and because it is not in the business of providing the basic 
foundation for education — a classroom for every child and a teacher for 
every classroom. Pupil services has been set up to make a basic educa- 
tional program more effective, to improve the quality of education; 
therefore, good pupil services programs are typically found only in 
communities which provide relatively adequate instructional programs. 

Placing this in a national context, we found that the average expenditure 
for pupil services is more than three times greater in New England and 
the Mid-Atlantic States than in the poorer South-Central States, a 
disparity considerably greater than the disparity in amounts spent for 
instructional services • 

In brief, because the State Government and the governments of a 
majority of the towns, despite educational systems which are uneconomically 
small, have assigned a low priority to public education from kindergarten 
through college, the result has been inferior education in a majority of 
Massachusetts schools. Therefore we find substandard educational oppor- 
tunities, particularly for children from the poorer cities and towns. The 
children most affected are those with educational handicaps, a group heavily 
dependent on pupil services to make their education personally relevant. 

As a consequence Massachusetts will have more than its share of undereducated 
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and underemployed adults in the years ahead. Economically the State is 
banking more heavily upon police protection and welfare than upon education 
to solve the problems of urban society. 

Program Uniformity and the Problem of Role Definitions 

Another factor contributing to the uneven development of pupil serv- 
ices has been the absence of the statewide leadership necessary to 
encourage creative experimentation and the consequent haphazard copying 
of programs from one district to another. No mechanism exists in 
Massachusetts whereby the ’’lighthouse” school districts in suburban Boston, 
known throughout the nation for their excellent educational programs , are 
encouraged to give leadership to, and therefore have an impact upon, the 
rest of the state. Consequently, the state is not using its most competent, 
innovative districts to assist the more disadvantaged districts. In 
remarking upon the rather subtle and uncreative imitation of these programs 
that we observed across the state, we are concerned not so much with the 
desire of school personnel to adopt effective practices as with their search 
for definitive role descriptions and the elusive ’’model” program. 

In the course of conferences and interviews, the study team was 
frequently advised to render in its report an ultimate definition of terms 
and description of roles. We recognize the desirability of a degree of 
internal consistency within a profession but are more concerned with the 
dangers inherent in premature closure. We believe a primary problem for 
pupil services in Massachusetts may be the existing trend toward conformity 
in program development. 

Some pupil services programs in Massachusetts have succumbed to the 
phenomenon which Edwin Bridges of the University of Chicago has called the 
’’Xerox syndrome in educational change.” Some of this tendency toward 
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conforming programs is a result of the recent influx of federal funds. 

Since impoverishment has been replaced by a new pressure to spend, new 
pupil services programs have emerged; unfortunately, they frequently 
manifest a design that shows little discrimination between true innovation 
and imitative innovation (or copying) . With the pressure for program 
development, some communities have added marginally qualified personnel 
to existing staffs, making little or no distinction between the tasks of 
lesser or differently qualified personnel. Other communities have initiated 
"Title III" (E.S.E.A.) pupil services programs with administrative struc- 
tures parallel to the existing program. Program administrators have combed 
the country for promising ideas and have copied attractive (but unproven) 
projects. Pupil services workers are now learning the same lessons that 
urban redevelopment specialists and "War on Poverty" workers have learned: 
What good is money in an absence of trained personnel and a void of viable 
ideas? 

Pupil services must abandon its "Xerox copying" trend and its con- 
tentment with existing, unproven programs and move towards evaluation of 
program effectiveness and development of truly creative innovations, i.e., 
new unproven programs. Several major attitudinal obstacles remain in the 
way. First, most pupil services workers accept the basic existing school 
structure as a "given." Having accepted the basic structure, their task 
then is to help children adjust to and best utilize that structure. The 
study staff discovered very few workers who were generally inclined toward 
ideas of radical reform, nor did it uncover many who were specifically 
intent on drastically modifying the existing structure. Seldom did we 
hear IQ testing, tracking, or scheduling (to cite a few examples) seriously 
questioned . 
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In providing service, pupil services workers have tended to limit 
themselves to one model. Increased expenditures and further development 
of services then take place within a static framework of assumptions and 
values; consequently there has been a proliferation of similar programs 
that reflect very little of the environment in which they exist. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once stated in an essay on self-reliance, "A foolish con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds." Consistency or conformity in 
the development of a profession may result in premature closure. Instead 
of progressive fulfillment, there emerges a collective "closed mind." In 
its consultations, the study staff found few persons who were openly critical 
of pupil services practices; in fact, the general attitude seems to be 
"What is*. .is okay" — regardless of whether or not "What is" is accomplishing 
what it should. Consequently, some pupil services workers seem threatened 
and become defensive when efforts are made to evaluate their program effec- 
tiveness. The very group that holds the greatest promise for effecting 
institutional change apparently continues to be concerned primarily with 
helping the child develop within a structure rather than concerning itself 
with the relative merits of the structure itself. 

Such a stance can be illustrated by counselors' reactions to the 
college admissions process. Great effort is expended to cooperate with 
"the system," while little is said or written to call into question the 
college entrance examination procedure, recommendation writing, recruiter 
visitations, and the like. The general stance is one of accommodation, 
facilitation, and lubrication of the process. Seldom is anything heard 
about the possible negative effects of these processes on the student who 
must experience them. 
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Traditionalism is, of course, nothing new and is a problem common 

% 

to most professions. In 1597, in the essay On Innovations , Francis Bacon 
wrote: 



"It is true, that what is settled by custom, though it 
be not good, at least it is fit. And those things which have 
long gone together are as it were confederate within them- 
selves; whereas new things piece not so well; but though they 
help by their utility, yet they trouble by their inconformity. 

Besides, they are like strangers, more admired and less 
favored . " 

Complex "professional" ideologies and techniques frequently develop 
around traditional institutional processes, giving them an illusion of 
importance and meaning; examples of such procedural elaborations in the 
schools are attendance record-keeping and mark-reporting. The desirability 
of having every child attend school regularly cannot be denied, yet the 
"system" moves beyond the right of school attendance to the keeping of 
complex registers which note various forms of absence or partial attendance. 
We seriously question the current expenditure of time and effort on such 
record-keeping. In making this suggestion, we anticipate cries of alarm 
as the system arises to defend its procedure; nevertheless, we suggest 
that the technological potential exists for pupil information and monitoring 
systems that will far surpass attendance accounting in their protection of 
student rights. 

De Tocqueville, in Democracy in America , spoke of this tendency 
toward the traditional: 

"1 am tempted to believe that what we call necessary 
institutions are often no more than institutions to which we 
have grown accustomed. In matters of social constitution, 
the field of possibilities is much more extensive than men 
living in their various societies are ready to imagine." 

We have no quarrel with traditions or practices that have demonstrable 

effectiveness. Our quarrel is with the tendency to defend or imitate 
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as-yet-unproven programs. Thus, we hope that school districts in Massachu- 
setts will not look to this report for definitive program prescriptions but 
will instead evolve a variety of program approaches and means of staff 
utilization.* 

School Structure and Individuality: The Tracking System 

Our concern that many pupil services workers in Massachusetts seem 
more aligned with maintaining the present school structure than with 
enhancing student individuality is not without foundation. It would 

A 

t 

j appear that a variety of conditions in schools which contribute to the 

f * 

| production of emotional problems are largely ignored, the assumption 

I 

being that misbehavior or underachievement results almost entirely from 
the child's lack of motivation or some defect that lies deep within his 

i 

') 

personality. The answer to these defects is commonly seen as being either 
individualized approaches to tracking, or counseling which should be 
directed at the student; thus we label a child, we exclude the deviant, 
or we refer him to an overworked youth-serving agency in the community. 

No one wants to take responsibility for the student who is troubled or in 



^Districts desiring information regarding current role definitions for 
pupil services workers beyond that which is contained in this report are 
encouraged to investigate the following: 

(1) Louise 0. Eckerson and Hyrum M. Smith, Scope of Pupil Personnel 

Services, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1966. 

(2) Dean L. Hummel and S. J. Bonham, Jr., Pupil Personnel Services in 

Schools: Organization and Coordination , Chicago: Rand McNally 

and Company, 1968. 

(3) Glenn A. Saltzman and Herman J. Peters, Pupil Personnel Services: 
Selected Readings , F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1967. 

(4) Vincent F. Calia and Bartholomew D. Wall, Pupil Personnel 

Administration: New Perspectives and Foundations , Springfield, 

Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1968. 
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trouble, and very little attention Is being given to modifications In the 
school which wo^ld help such students perform successfully. The problem 
is compounded by a lack of communication between the school and the community 
it serves. Such communication would shed some light on the problems that 
the students, and hence the school, face. 

Schools need people of different backgrounds and viewpoints who, 
although they are in sympathy with the aims of the school, are construc- 
tively critical and who will join in a joint search for answers. More 
attention must be given to deleterious school conditions which rob children 
of their individuality. We must seek opportunities to stress individuality 
rather than adopt a mass production assembly line view of students. Our 
educational programs must become more sensitive to the pressures on students 
at school, in the home, and in the larger society; where the school is 
not dealing with relevant issues, pupil services should raise those issues. 
Pupil services should be the student advocacy voice in the adult community. 

A prime example of a structural procedure which may negatively affect students 
in Massachusetts schools and about which we have heard almost no discussion 
among pupil services workers is the tracking system. 

Massachusetts schools, especially at the secondary level, generally 
engage in a process of subtle homogeneous grouping of students by ability 
commonly called "tracking." The offering of alternative curricula, such 
as college preparatory, business, vocational-technical, and the like, was 
originally established in recognition of the fact that students would have 
a variety of career patterns. Yet this procedure for increasing alterna- 
tives has evolved into a form of ability grouping that is designed to 
prevent excessive failure and to increase teaching efficiency by assigning 
students to curriculum levels according to ability and performance. Lower 
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standards are set for slower students, and thus theoretically everyone can 
succeed • 

Tracking leads to a number of unintended problems which educators In 
the state must recognize. Ability grouping tends to promote friendships 
on the basis of ability level and socioeconomic level. A recent British 
study indicated that mixed-ability friendships are significantly less likely 
to develop spontaneously in ability-grouped situations; thus tracking results 
in de facto segregation by social class as well as by ability. Since 
achievement is demonstrably related to socioeconomic level, the school that 
practices tracking is helping to perpetuate any social class distinctions 
present in the community it serves. Heterogeneous groupings, on the other 
hand, help to break down barriers. Pupil services workers, as well as 
educators in general, must begin to question whether or not the advantages 
of tracking are worth the price. More specifically, guidance counselors, 
who have frequently accepted responsibility for determining track placement 
of students, must review the value assumptions underlying this procedure. 

The "hidden curriculum" of the schools may be a more powerful influence 
on student development than is the explicit curriculum. Peer interactions, 
authority relationships, identifications, friendship patterns, value 
orientations, and the like, may be more permanent residues of formal educa- 
tion than are geography, Latin, or plane geometry. Hot only does tracking 
not fulfill its original intent, but it actually increases the number of 
students who perceive themselves as failures. Lower track students are 
typically treated by the schools as failures, and they see themselves as 
failures. Although hypothetically movement between levels if possible, 
peer pressures and teacher expectancies make such transfers rare. 
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In the upper grades some ability grouping on a self-selected basis 
will occur even in a "nontracked" system, since some of the better 
achieving students will select the more difficult courses. The key 
difference here is that student choice is involved — not school assignment. 
Each student should have a fair chance with each teacher, but students 
who are branded with a particular track have little chance for an unbiased 
appraisal . 

The study staff was alarmed by the fact that so few of the people 
interviewed raised tracking as a significant issue. It appears that 
because pupil services operates within institutions it helps to maintain 
the traditions of those institutions; nevertheless, we feel that pupil 
services practitioners are obligated to question such major structural 
influences. Perhaps a key contributing cause for their reticence on such 
matters is the fact that pupil services has lacked a unified voice and 
collective influence within the state. 

Power and Politics within Pupil Services 

Public schools in Massachusetts are supported by local, state, and 
federal funds. Local systems have widely disparate tax bases and conse- 
quently vary greatly in the amount of support they can provide their 
schools. General aid to public schools from federal sources has been 
extremely limited. Thus, local cities and towns have depended upon the 
State to devise a means that would help equalize education. The amount 
of money the State Government in Massachusetts makes available for support 
of public schools, and therefore for pupil services, is generally determined 
politically. It distributes general aid to local school systems on the 
basis of a formula which is designed to help ensure that all children, 
regardless of where they live, have access to an education which meets 
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at least minimum standards. Any modification of this formula, or increase 
of funds distributed through it, is dependent largely upon political action. 
Yet school personnel in Massachusetts over the past decade have not been 
politically active, and pupil services workers especially seem to lack the 
knowledge and inclination for developing effective political action. 

Until recently there has been almost no collective influence available 
to pupil services workers in Massachusetts. She was one of the last states 
to develop a state branch of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
and, with the exception of the growing Massachusetts School Counselors 
Association, the professional associations representing the other disciplines 
within pupil services have been small and of limited influence. To date, 
no professional association numbers in its membership all the different 
subgroups in pupil services, although the newly formed Massachusetts 

Personnel and Guidance Association has the potential for eventually doing 
so. 

Pupil services, unlike special education, has not attracted to its 
cause an influential interest group that can supply enthusiastic and 
invaluable public support. Legislation for pupil services, when introduced, 
has been on a piecemeal basis and has lacked unified, long-range planning. 

Few members of the Massachusetts Legislature have been prone to champion 
pupil services as a cause; furthermore, pupil services workers have 
typically not been promotion or public relations oriented and have, until 
recently, not been well represented at legislative hearings regarding 
relevant bills. Nor do legislators receive much mail from pupil services 
workers or other proponents of their interests. Consequently the collective 
voice of pupil services groups is almost never heard on Beacon Hill, and 
pupil services groups have been left in a position of responding to the 
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suggestions and activities of other groups, rather than initiating action 
of their own. As Thomas J. Cullen, the recent executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts School Counselors Association, stated, "Perhaps we have been 
too accept ant and nondirective." 

Pupil services cannot develop without public support; if it wants to 
obtain that support, it must engage in activities which arouse public 
favor and understanding. Stephen K. Bailey and his associates have iden- 
tified at least four kinds of leadership which are essential to program 
development: intellectual, private interest group, bureaucratic, and 

political. 

Massachusetts has been fortunate to have substantial intellectual 
leadership, such as that from university leaders and the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Guidance and Counseling, capable of translating pupil 
services needs into specific policy proposals, yet this leadership has 
usually stopped at the point of a position paper or proposal. Seldom have 
these leaders struggled to carry proposals through the often rocky course 
of legislative action. 

Private interest groups to marshal the cause of pupil services have 
not developed in Massachusetts. Perhaps the most nearly related group is 
the Massachusetts Association for Retarded Children which has been quite 
active in its support of programs for intellectually handicapped children 
in the state. According to Bailey et al., "...private interest groups 
perform a variety of functions beyond the support of intellectual leader- 
ship. They mobilize consent within their own organizations; they develop 
linkages with each other in an attempt to build a common political front; 
they fertilize grass roots; they exploit mass media, and develop mass media 
of their own; they build fires under lethargic officialdom; they lobby 
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and cajole legislators and governors; they provide a continuity of energy 
and concern in the face of temporary defeats and set-backs.” 

Bureaucratic leadership in the form of strong State Department of 
Education representation has been unavailable to pupil services. There 
have been few pupil services supervisors in the SDE, and those have been 
widely dispersed among different bureaus and have lacked clear representation 
in the upper echelons of the department hierarchy. Further complications 
arise from the fact that concern for certain pupil services functions is 
centered in more than one state department. On occasion, these departments 
have attempted to generate a concerted effort in planning and implementation, 
but those efforts have been largely ineffective. The marginally functioning 
School Health Council, composed of representatives from the Departments of 
Public Health, Mental Health, and Education, is a prime example. 

The final type of leadership — political— has also been absent. In 
part this absence reflects the missing leadership of the other types, for 
political leadership usually emerges in response to intellectual, bureau- 
cratic, or interest group action. Bailey et al. effectively summarize 
the importance of politics in furthering the development of pupil services: 

"For those who believe that state governments must 
share an even larger burden of the cost of public education 
in the years ahead, the lesson is clear. The road to 
increased state aid is political. Those who would travel 
that road successfully must understand the political 
process in all of its ramifications. They must develop 
intellectual, private interest group, bureaucratic, and 
political leadership capable of defining goals and of 
mobilizing effective power for the realization of those 
goals • 

The future of public education will not be determined 
by public need alone. It will be determined by those who 
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can translate public need into public policy — by schoolmen 
in politics. Since the quality of our society rests in 
large measure upon the quality of our public education, a 
widespread recognition that schoolmen must be not only 
aware of politics, but influential in politics, may be the 
key to our survival as a free and civilized nation." 

Interdistrict Communication and Cooperation 

Problems such as slow development of professional associations, 
small district size, and the lack of leadership and staffing for pupil 
services in the State Department of Education have, in turn, contributed 
to the slow diffusion of ideas and programs from community to community 
in Massachusetts. One of the few genuine efforts toward intercommunity 
cooperation and planning in pupil services program development emerged 
from the collective efforts of program administrators in the Greater 
Boston area during the mid-1960's. 

The Committee on Pupil Personnel Services (COPPS) was initiated 
in 1962 by the Harvard Graduate School of Education with the financial 
support of the School and University Program for Research and Development 
(SUPRAD) . It had originated from the action of several school and univer- 
sity representatives who felt the need for improved communication and 
cooperative action in research, development of practice, training, and 
consultation. Originally composed of representatives from Harvard, 

Concord, Lexington, and Newton, COPPS' membership gradually increased 
until it also encompassed Cambridge, Boston, and Brookline. COPPS was, 
in essence, a cooperative structure concerned with a number of specific 
objectives. First the committee sought to identify and encourage needed 
research in pupil services programs. It attempted to act as a stimulus 
and a. facilitating agent in the elaboration of the research and development 
ideas which exist in embryonic form in public school systems and did, in 
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fact, support several small research projects and encouraged support of 
several others. Secondly, COPPS sought development of pupil services 
through Increased Inter school and school-university consultation; over 
several years It sponsored conferences which brought together the pupil 
services staffs of the cooperating school systems. Thirdly, COPPS 
encouraged improvement in training of pupil services workers through 
creation of joint appointments between schools and universities, more 
effective field supervision, mutual understanding of training requirements 
and relationships, and development of new models for field practicum 
experiences. The Committee met rather regularly until 1967 when its 
financial support was terminated. 

Because Massachusetts lacks any form of intermediate link between 
districts and any formalized program leadership at the State level, 
activities such as COPPS are dependent upon the strength and willingness 
of individual district leaders and usually suffer from unreliable structure 
and financing. An organized mechanism which will facilitate transfer of 
ideas and will enable school systems to work together in program planning 
and development is badly needed, and it is this same lack of a viable 
mechanism which has contributed to the slow and uj ordered development of 

professional standards and certification requirements for pupil services 
workers . 

Pupil Services in the State Department of Education 

Leadership and responsibility for coordination of pupil services at 
the State level in Massachusetts has never been centralized, well-staffed, 
or sufficiently effective. Guidance supervisors have been located in the 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education under the Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction in the Department of Education. Counselors in technical- 
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vocational schools across the state are under the jurisdiction of super- 
visors in the Bureau of Vocational Education which is also in the Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction. Supervision for school psychological 
services and speech and hearing services resides in the Bureau of Special 
Education under the Division of Curriculum and Instruction. Responsibility 
for the school adjustment counseling program rests with the autonomous 
Division of Youth Service, while school nurses are supervised by the 
Department of Public Health. Many local school districts have unfortunately 
responded to this uncoordinated condition at the State level by failing 
to unify and coordinate pupil services at the local level. 

Placing this situation within a national context, we note that only 
22 of the 50 states have not organized the responsibility for pupil services 
at the state level. With the exception of Massachusetts and Texas, these 
were typically the smaller and poorer states. Orvil Ray Warner, in a 
1968 Ph.D. dissertation entitled "The Supervision and Administration of 
Pupil Personnel Services by State Departments of Education,” notes that 
these 22 states averaged only 3.4 professional and 2 clerical persons 
per state department, while the 28 state departments which had organized 
programs for supervising two or more of the pupil services specialties 
averaged 11.4 professional and 8 clerical persons. In 60% of the state 
departments of education across the United States, pupil services falls 
under instruction in the organization chart — most typically in the smaller 
states. In 48% of the state departments there was only one administrative 
lev( between the director of the pupil services unit and the chief state 
school officer. 

It is to the credit of present and former state supervisors in 
Massachusetts that with the limited staff and budget they have had to work 
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with they have been able to accomplish any program development at all* 
Certainly few local school personnel who were contacted in the course 
of this study indicated that the State Department had had a significant 
influence on their program; yet, rather than manifesting ahy hostility 
or discontentment with State-level personnel, local practitioners were 
generally sympathetic towards them and urged for unification of services 
at the State level, with corresponding improvements in staffing and 
financial support. 

A persistent and widely held notion exists to the effect that the 
functioning of the state departments is limited to the execution of policy 
developed by the legislature* Nothing could be further from the truth. 

State departments of education often play a creative or catalytic role in 
policy development and in identification of appropriate political strategies. 
The Massachusetts State Department of Education, because it has never 
organized pupil services into a single unit, has to date not presented 
pupil services to the legislature or to the public as a function deserving 
of greater support. This lack of a unified voice at the State level has 
been one of the biggest contributors to the regrettable condition of pupil 
services in Massachusetts. 

Dispersion of State Services: Mental Retardation 

Faced with the wide dispersal of responsibility on the State level 
and the consequent maze of state agencies all providing specialized serv- 
ices that focus on the same problem, the average pupil services worker 
is apt to become frustrated into at least partial inactivity. Moreover, 
even when a worker is motivated to negotiate the confusing paths and dead 
ends of that maze, his effectiveness is limited by his own awareness of 
possibilities and, especially if he works west of the Worcester area, by 
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the inaccessibility of entrance into the maze of agencies. But whatever 
the reason, in all such cases it is the child that suffers. 

A graphic illustration of this problem is the situation that faces 
a typical pupil services worker in a Massachusetts public school when he 
wishes to bring all possible assistance to bear on the case of a mentally 
retarded child. His first concern would be identification or diagnosis 
of the level of retardation. This process would involve having the child 
tested by a school psychologist or psychometrist and having others acquainted 
with the child* s problem, such as the parents, teachers, school nurse, and 
counselor, file reports of their perception of the case. In most instances 
this step can be completed withiu the local school system; however, when 
it comes to evaluating the case and finding the best solution, or to 
educating the child, or to following up the solution with long-range con- 
siderations such as rehabilitation, employment, and assistance to the child’s 
family, the conscientious pupil services worker may find himself forced 
to deal with as many as twelve different state agencies. 

Responsibility for the education of the child lies in the Bureau 
of Special Education which is in the State Department of Education. Its 
services consist mainly of an annual examination and evaluation of each 
special class for the retarded in the state and assistance to local 
personnel in structuring work-study programs for older mentally retarded 
children. The Division of Retardation in the Department of Mental Health 
handles the operation of live-in state schools, clinics at state hospitals, 
community clinical nurseries, day care, home teaching, rehabilitation, and 
job placement. Responsibility for job placement of the retarded also lies 
in the Division of Employment Security and the Bureau of Special Educa- 
tion, while the Department of Natural Resources also supplies assistance 
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in vocational training, plus recreational facilities for the mentally 
retarded. Anything related to the physical health of the child is the 
concern of the Department of Public Health, and if the child is blind, 
it is also the concern of the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind. 

If the child or his family need help with legal problems, the Department 
of Public Safety provides state police services; if the child violates 
the law, he will come under the jurisdiction of the Division of Youth 
Services; if he commits a crime, he may be consigned to an institution 
such as Bridgewater which is maintained by the Department of Corrections. 

A mentally retarded child whose family is on welfare can also receive 
assistance from the Department of Public Welfare, and if the family 
qualifies for participation in one of the poverty programs, he may become 
the concern of the Department of Community Affairs which was created in 
1968 to act as a liaison between state-local and federal poverty programs. 

If this description of the maze of state agencies which share the 
responsibility for providing services to mentally retarded children is 
confusing to read, it is not difficult to imagine the obstacles that the 
local pupil services worker must overcome in order to obtain those services 
for a child. The necessary services do exist, and individually they are, 
on the whole, adequate, but their organization (disorganization might be 
more accurate) is such that the difficulties in obtaining them outweigh 
the advantages in their existence. 

There has been in the past year, however, indication of change in 
this untenable situation. A Bureau of Retardation with a full-time staff 
has been established under the Executive Office which has responsibility 
for the present State Reorganization Plan. The function of this new Bureau 
is to coordinate the activities of all twelve agencies and to act as an 
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in t erd epar tmen t al unifying agent; to this end, an interdepartmental 
committee with representatives from each of the twelve areas was created 
and has been meeting frequently in an effort to establish more efficient 
and effective communication. It has published a booklet describing 
medical benefits for the retarded in Massachusetts which will be made 
available to all guidance personnel. Since the same state of disorgani- 
zation remains in the other areas of pupil services on the State level, 
it can be hoped that this movement toward coordination and communication 
in services for the mentally retarded is generally prophetic. 

Conclusion 

This discussion of some of the major problems that exist in pupil 
services today has been presented with several objectives in mind. First, 
we wanted to make it unavoidably clear that problems do exist and that 
action for correcting those problems is needed now. Second, we wanted 
to set the stage for our recommendations which appear in Chapter V in 
order that the reader may better understand the need for and reasoning 
behind each recommendation. Third, we wanted to point out the complexity 
of the total problem so that it would be apparent why there is no single, 
simple solution. 

We began with the youth of Massachusetts because it is for them that 
pupil services was established and it is for them that pupil services must 
be improved. We then isolated some of the factors that have served to 
initiate and perpetuate problems — factors that range from blind adherence 
to tradition to unordered structure on the State level to lack of political 
power and acumen; is so doing, we hope to leave the impression that, if 
approached in workable units and with concerted understanding and deter- 
mination, the problems, complex as they are, are not insurmountable. And 
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they must be surmounted, for as long as pupil services remains bogged 
down in its own problems, it will not have sufficient strength to deal 
effectively with the problems of youth that it was created to solve. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CURRENT STATUS OF PUPIL SERVICES 



The Study Methods 

Practitioners, having spent many hours each year completing question- 
naires, the results of which they often do not see, have admonished us 
throughout the year to avoid repetitious data collection. Guidance 
counselors, the largest group of pupil services workers, if not the most 
controversial, seem to be the most heavily polled, and fairly extensive 
and comprehensive data exists on this group. Thus we have attempted not 
to duplicate work already done or currently underway, such as the surveys 
of guidance counselors and programs being completed by the New England 
Educational Assessment Project. 

In the conduct of this study of guidance and pupil services in 
Massachusetts, three major approaches were employed. First, individual 
interviews were held with a wide cross section of practitioners and 
administrators. Second, questionnaire surveys of two types were distributed 
to investigate organizational/ supervisory relationships and practitioner 
background and functions. Third, a number of regional conferences for 
practitioners and other interested persons were held around the state. 

Many individuals and small groups across the state met with the 
study staff to discuss issues confronting pupil services and to share 
varying opinions on further development of programs. The Appendix 
includes a list of these persons and groups. 
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A random sample of school districts, stratified on the basis of 
(1) size of pupil enrollment and (2) per-pupil expenditure, was selected 
for investigation. We wanted to examine pupil services programs in large, 
average, and small communities with high, average, and low per-pupil expendi- 
tures. The Appendix lists the 28 schools which were involved in the study. 

The superintendent of schools in each district was asked to cooperate with 
the study staff by designating a liaison person and permitting his pupil 
services staff to complete the questionnaires. A questionnaire oriented 
toward investigating organizational and supervisory relationships was sent 
to all pupil services workers in 26 of the sample districts, to a total of 
493 people. The return was over 70%. A second questionnaire specifically 
oriented to counselor background and function, on which the return was over 
75%, was sent to a 25% random sampling of counselors in Massachusetts. Both 
are included in the Appendix. All of the sample districts were visited at 
least once by project staff members, and six districts were selected for more 
intensive visits and interviewing of teachers, administrators, and students 
as well as pupil services staff. 

No attempts were made to evaluate either the performance or effective- 
ness of individual staff members or the relative effectiveness of district 
programs. Instead, the study sought to understand the purposes of the services 
in each setting and the program organized to fulfill these purposes. Partic- 
ular emphasis was placed on understanding the most effective means of utilizing 
the various pupil services specialists involved. 

Four regional conferences were held in eastern, western, southern, and 
northern Massachusetts. Each conference assembled from 65 to 120 persons 
representing the various pupil services groups, school committee members, 
principals, superintendents, representatives from state agencies and professional 
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associations, and other interested persons from the area school districts. 

The conference format typically included an opening presentation of the 
study, a panel-audience discussion, and small-group discussions. These 
meetings were well-attended and well-received by participants. 

The study also relied on the suggestions made by an advisory committee 
which met several times during the year. Further advice was obtained from 
representatives of pupil services training programs in the state at a 

conference convened at Clark University. 

The study staff corresponded with persons in over fifty of the most 
active and progressive cities and states to determine what pupil services 
investigations or developments were underway or had recently taken place in 
their areas. We also relied on consultants who reacted to proposed recom- 
mendations during the course of the study. 

Representatives of the various state departments and professional 
associations were particularly helpful in supplying statistical and historical 
data, as well as mailing lists, previously completed surveys, relevant 
legislation, and the like. 

Finally, the proposed recommendations were sent in tentative form to 
over 2,500 pupil services workers, all school superintendents and school 
committee chairmen, and other interested persons in Massachusetts for their 
reaction and comments. The revised recommendations reflect many of the 
comments returned to us by these people. 

Personnel in Pupil Services 

It has been difficult to obtain accurate information on the number of 
workers employed in each area of pupil services because some work part time 
or work for more than one school system, some work for other agencies such 
as health departments and serve schools part time, and si - others, such 
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as attendance workers, have no one to report to in the State Department of 
Education and therefore accurate information is not collected on a statewide 
basis. 

Although law requires that each of the 389 school districts employ a 
supervisor of attendance, no State office has the responsibility for accounting 
for this group. Many supervisors of attendance spend only a fraction of their 
work time on this job. Our estimate, that on a full-time equivalent basis 
there are 75 supervisors, may be off by as many as 25. 

It is also difficult to count school psychologists because there is no 
way of distinguishing part-time from full-time personnel on the state* s list 
of 125 psychologists and psychometrists; the best estimate is 125 full-time 
equivalents, since some psychologists serving schools may not be on the state 
list . 

About half of the school-related nurses in the state are employed by 
Boards of Health, about half by the schools. The estimate of the Department 
of Public Health is 579 full-time and 89 part-time employed by school committees 
and 475 full-time, or nearly so, and 33 part-time employed by Boards of Health: 
roughly 1,000 full-time equivalents or slightly more. 

There is a State-level supervisor and/or an active professional organi- 
zation in some of the other areas of pupil services, so the figures are more 
accurate for counselors, adjustment counselors, and speech and hearing therapists. 
School adjustment counselors number 188 and serve 108 communities; they all 
work full time, most at the elementary level. Speech and hearing therapists 
number 325 and serve 210 communities. Almost all work full time, and the 
vast majority of their time is spent in elementary schools. According to 
the Massachusetts School Counselors Association, there are about 1,360 school 
counselors serving Massachusetts schools. 
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Thus, public schools in Massachusetts are served by slightly over 
3,000 full-time equivalent pupil services workers (including nurses employed 
by Boards of Health) , of whom 33% are nurses and almost 40% are secondary 
school counselors. As compared with the nationwide picture provided by 
0. Ray Warner of the U. S. Office of Education, Massachusetts has a greater 
percentage of its staff in these two areas and has a smaller percentage of 
its staff in the areas of psychology and social work. There seem to be only 
about 40 persons with social work degrees employed in the state, and many of 
the psychologists have training which is very comparable to that of the 
counselors. Dental hygienists (of whom New York has more than 1,000) number 
less than 10; psychiatrists are similarly almost nonexistent except in the 
more affluent suburbs of Boston. 

Since there are about 1,112,000 pupils in the public schools of the 
state, the worker-pupil ratio is 1:455 for workers employed by schools, or 
1:370 if nurses employed by Boards of Health are included. These ratios 
are about 3 or 4 times greater than the ratio (1:125) recommended by the 
National Association of Pupil Personnel Administrators. In fact, the total 
ratio for all pupil services in Massachusetts is less than is mandated in 
some states for secondary guidance alone. 

In attempting to determine the background, training, and other character- 
istics of pupil services workers in Massachusetts, we have relied heavily on 
work done under other auspices. Statistical data has recently been gathered 
on all educational personnel, including pupil services workers, by the New 
England Educational Assessment Project. The NEEAP in January 1969 issued 
a research report entitled, "Summary Report of the New England Survey of 
Junior and Senior High School Guidance Counselors and Programs,*' and is 
currently preparing reports on a New England survey of students', teachers', 
and administrators' awareness of guidance. 
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The New England Educational Assessment Project was established under 

Section 505, Title V, of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

"...to strengthen the State Departments of Education of the 
region by conducting coordinated projects in the areas of 
educational evaluation, assessment, data collection, and 
dissemination, and instructional institutes, which, in turn, 
will provide decision-making resources focused upon current 
state and regionally identified educational problems." 

A survey of all school personnel employed in New England was conducted during 
1966-67. Data collected on Massachusetts pupil services personnel from this 
study was made available to us by the Research Division of the State Department 
of Education. While useful, there are limitations in the value of the data. 

It is apparent that many pupil services workers did not respond, and no analysis 
has been done to determine how representative the final respondent group is. 
Also, no category for school adjustment counselors existed, so these workers 
either selected counselor or social work categories. The project funding 
ended in June of 1969, so there is little likelihood that further analysis 
of this raw data will take place, particularly if no spokesman for pupil 
services exists to point out the need for such work. 

Other recently completed studies have extended our understanding of 
guidance practice in the state. Leonard Farrey of Worcester State College 
in late 1968 compiled data on the organization of guidance programs throughout 
the state. David Armor of Harvard University has similarly assembled extensive 
interview and questionnaire data on a sample of 100 counselors in the metro- 
politan Boston area in his recently published book, The American School 
Counselor . 

According to the NEEAF data, the average age of pupil services workers 
in the state is roughly 42 years, with 80% falling within the range of 27 
to 55 years. Speech therapists typically are very young, with a median age 
of 27. Nurses tend to be either in their 20* s or 50* s, before or after 
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child-rearing years. Attendance supervisors tend to be older, with a mean 
age of 50 years and a median of 47 . 

Relative to level of education, counselors, psychologists, psychometrists, 
and social workers-adjustment counselors typically have education beyond a 
master’s degree; nurses typically have a R.N. degree, but a number have more 
training. Speech personnel almost always have a B.S. degree, and many have 
a master's; only about one-quarter of the attendance supervisors have a B.S. 
degree, the mean and median being three years of college, and the bottom 
decile being only a high school education. This group has the greatest 
variation in their educational background, and of the other groups, only 
nurses have much variation. 

Relative to undergraduate education, 63% of the pupil services workers 
were trained in Massachusetts. This includes 71% of the counselors, 71% of 
the psychological personnel, 58% of the social workers, 54% of speech personnel, 
44% of nurses, and 14% of attendance supervisors (probably low because many 
never attended college). Of those, 22.3% were trained in state colleges, 

10.6% in state universities, 5.8% in other public institutions, and 61.3% 
in nonpublic colleges. 

Salaries seem to be pretty well in line with education and experience. 
Attendance supervisors have higher pay than their education would indicate, 
even though on the average they are older than other groups. Nurses are 
well paid in relation to speech personnel, who are considerably younger and 
less experienced, but they are less well paid than attendance personnel. The 
psychological perso nn el are somewhat higher paid than the social workers , but 
the difference is not great and probably relates both to more experience on 
the part of psychologists and a larger percentage of men in the profession. 

Persons interested in more specific data should consult the studies 
referred to earlier. Miss D. Geraldine Guertin of Clark University is also 
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compiling extensive analyses of counselor background and functions, a report 
of which will be available later in 1969* 

Expenditures for Pupil Services in Massachusetts 

Expenditures for pupil services are not compiled by the State Department 
of Education, and therefore our estimates are subject to a considerable error 
factor. Since almost all money spent for pupil services is spent for salaries, 
and we have reasonably accurate figures for the number of workers, it is 
possible to calculate the total statewide expenditure for salaries for each 
service. The mean salary figures are those obtained in the NEEAP survey of 

all school personnel in the state. 

Approximate Salary Expenditures for Pupil Services in Massachusetts 

from School Committee Budgets 



Title of Worker Full-time Equivalent 

Personnel 


Mean 

Salary 


Total Expenditure 
in Millions 


Adjustment counselors 


188 


$ 9,025 


$ 1.70 


Nurses 


624 


7,006 


4.37 


Supervisors of attendance 


75 


8,924 


.67 


Speech and hearing therapists 


325 


7,427 


2.41 


Guidance counselors 


1,360 


9,171 


12.47 


Psychologists/psychometrists 


125 


10,794 


1.35 




2,442 




$22.97 



In addition, the Department of Public Health personnel working in schools 
are paid more than $2 million a year, and a smaller amount is spent for school 
services by the Department of Mental Health. Secretarial staff and materials 
would add perhaps an additional $1 million or more. 

Questionnaire Responses 




A questionnaire designed to determine the educational background, job 
perception, and professional relationships of pupil services workers was 
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sent to all workers in our sample communities. This section presents a 
analysis of the more significant response areas. 

A. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

The information concerning the educational background of pupil services 
personnel clearly reflects the state certification requirements for each 
discipline: where a certain level of education is required , the personnel 

generally have it; where specific education is not part of the requirements 
set by the state , they do not. Because of these differences in requirements 

for the various disciplines, it is difficult to compare all pupil services 

/ 

personnel with respect to educational level. However, it does appear that 
the educational background expected for each discipline determines its 
relative status in the total pupil services picture. 

It should be remembered that the nature of the educational training 
received by the nurses and the speech and hearing therapist tends to be 
more technical from the start, so that adequate preparation in their fields 
may require less time than might be required for a school psychologist or 
an adjustment counselor. 

At least 90% of all the guidance counselors, school psychologists, and 
school adjustment counselors in our sample have a master's degree, while 
over 50% in each case have credits beyond the M.A. Although there are few 
guidance counselors with a Ph.D., 9.1% of the adjustment counselors and 4.5% 
of the psychologists have their doctorate. Among the speech and hearing 
therapists there seems to be a correlation between age and educational 
training; therapists are relatively younger than other pupil services personnel 
and are the largest percentage (35% among the college-trained personnel) with 
just a bachelor's degree. Almost all of the nurses in our sample have an 
R.N. or some other nursing cert if ication rather than a college or university 
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degree. Of the twelve supervisors of attendance in the sample, six have no 
training at the college level, five have a bachelor’s degree, and one, a Ph.D. 

The large majority of pupil services personnel were educated in the State 
of Massachusetts. There are about twice as many who received their bachelor’s 
degree from a private college or university in Massachusetts as there are 
those who attended one of Massachusetts* state colleges; however, half of the 
speech and hearing therapists were educated at universities outside Massachusetts, 
and of the five supervisors of attendance who did have a college degree, all 
received it out of state. 

Almost 30% of the guidance counselors attended Massachusetts state colleges 
as undergraduates. This figure is quite a bit higher than other college- 
trained pupil services workers (school adjustment counselor — 18%, school 
psychologists— 18%, speech and hearing— 12%) , and it seems to indicate that 
guidance counselors often come from the teaching ranks . 

Many pupil services workers obtained their advanced degrees after they 
were already employed in the public school system. This would explain the 
increase in attendance at Massachusetts public universities for advanced 
degrees in comparison to the figures for the bachelor’s degree. For example, 
18.1% of the school psychologists attended Massachusetts state colleges as 
undergraduates, but 41.3% obtained graduate degrees from state public insti- 
tutions. The figures for adjustment counselors are equally revealing 18.1% 
for undergraduate training, 35% for graduate degrees. This point is further 
emphasized by the fact that people tend to attend a graduate school that is 
close to the school system in which they are presently employed; for instance, 
personnel currently working in the Medford schools often obtained advanced 
degrees from Tufts University, those working in Springfield attended Spring- 
f idd College, and those employed in southeastern Massachusetts attended 
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Bridgewater State. However, there is also a substantial number of pupil 
services people who have received advanced degrees from schools in Boston, 
specifically Boston University and Boston College, regardless of the area 
in which they work at present «. In fact, 24% of all the guidance counselors 
who had advanced degrees obtained them at Boston University. In addition, 
the number of people working in the Massachusetts public schools who have 
advanced degrees from out-of-state universities is very small, with the 
exception of speech and hearing therapists, of whom 26.9% received graduate 
degrees from universities in other states. 

School psychologists are the only group whose members are, at present, 
actively working for an advanced degree (27.2%). This confirms the impression 
received throughout the questionnaire that the psychologists seem very concerned 
about acquiring a Tnayimiim amount of formal training. Although the speech and 
hearing therapists also tend to rely on their educational background, only 
15.3% are presently working for a graduate degree. 

When asked if they thought their professional schooling before entering 
their particular field had adequately prepared them for the tasks they faced 
on the job, most personnel felt that it had. The groups that felt most 
benefited by their education were the nurses and the speech and hearing 
therapists, a fact which might reflect the technical or scientific nature of 
their fields. Of the other groups, 43% of the guidance counselors and 64% 
of the adjustment counselors felt only moderately prepared by their educational 
experience before entering the field. Only 6% of guidance counselors, 5% of 
school psychologists, and 2% of nurses believe themselves to be marginally 
trained for their jobs. 

The data concerned with an individual’s area of graduate specialization 
is not useful for a comparison of all pupil services disciplines because 
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several of the disciplines have very few workers with graduate degrees. 
However, the responses given by guidance counselors, school psychologists, 
and school adjustment counselors are relevant, in that most do have a graduate 
degree . 

Guidance counselors are divided between persons who specialized in 
guidance, education, counseling, or other areas directly related to their 
jobs at present, and those whose field of specialization was a specific 
subject area like history, English, or biology. This again points out the 
fact that guidance counselors often enter education as teachers. The overlap 
in state certification requirements for school psychologists and school 
adjustment counselors is evident in the similarity of educational backgrounds 
of the two groups; in both samples, fields of specialization were divided 
among education, psychology, and guidance. 

Most people felt that the state certification requirements for their 
specialty were realistic and that they were adequately trained for their 
jobs. Although considerable concern was expressed in other parts of the 
questionnaire when the subject of certification in general was raised, it 
was not seen to be relevant in a personal sense. In other words, "I am 
qualified for my position, but the low requirements for state certification 
allow unqualified people to enter the profession." People who felt over- 
trained for their jobs cited tasks like excessive clerical work and school 
procedural duties like lunchroom and hall duty. Several people felt that 
much of their formal training was not relevant, since they felt that most 
students are relatively healthy and well-adjusted; therefore, the problems 
that exist are simple and do not require extensive training in serious 
problem areas. Nurses, school adjustment counselors, guidance counselors, 
and speech and hearing workers who thought they were under trained cited 
specific deficiencies in their knowledge of psychology, in areas such as 
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abnormal, child, and developmental, and areas such as testing and placement 
•services. Other areas in which people felt they lacked sufficient training 
included group counseling, education of the culturally disadvantaged, and 
vocational and college placement information. Speech and hearing therapists 
frequently mentioned that their training does not prepare them sufficiently 
for specific problems like stuttering that they encounter in the schools. 

When asked if their job provided an adequate opportunity for professional 
growth, a majority in each discipline agreed that it did. The speech and 
hearing group had the highest percentage (38.4%) who said there was little 

opportunity. 

The State Department of Education seems to have very little influence 
on pupil services at the local level. When asked to rank various factors 
that might contribute to an individual’s professional stimulation and growth, 
the State Department of Education representative consistently received the 
lowest rating. In general, pupil services workers rely most on other colleagues 
within their particular discipline, then on colleagues in other disciplines 
and pupil services supervisors. The supervisors of attendance seem to be 
most w il li ng to consult other specialists within the pupil services group. 

Everyone in the sample felt that information gathered from professional 
journals and general interest magazines and newspapers also proved helpful. 
Further graduate course work was rated highly by all except nurses and 

supervisors of attendance. 

B. JOB PERCEPTION 

A fundamental problem in defining the limits of the job activities of 
pupil services personnel is the apparent overlap of responsibilities among 
the various pupil services groupings. With the exception of the speech and 
hearing therapists, all of the groups surveyed seem to be faced with the 
problem of overlap. 
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This lack of clear guidelines regarding job perception appears to be 
the result of three related yet distinct factors. First, there is the lack 
of clear-cut educational differentiation among the various groups, particularly 
between the schoc adjustment counselors and the school psychologists.- The 
second factor, one that appears particularly relevant to the small school 
systems, involves the assignment of a pupil services person to more than one 
school within a system. The final factor is the lack of effective policy 
formulation within the schools as to what are considered appropriate job 
tasks for the various pupil services groupings. 

However, no one in the sample mentioned directly the problem of over- 
lapping responsibilities or duties. The only negative responses to the 
question of whether or not the tasks usually performed were consistent with 
the expectations of the various professional associations were concentrated 
in the areas of clerical and supervisory functions. 

As a group, the speech and hearing therapists seemed to have the least 
problem of overlapping responsibilities. Their responses throughout indicate 
that their area is viewed as an area of definite job specialization. Also 
relevant is the fact that speech and hearing therapists, more than any other 
pupil services group, appear to be relatively independent and free from a 
formal organizational structure. 

Teaching experience appears to be a noteworthy factor to all the pupil 
services groups, but especially to the guidance counselors. The fact that 
almost 75% of counselors responding had had at least five years teaching 
experience lends support to the view that becoming a counselor usually 
involves a job switch and may be perceived as a promotion. 

More than 75% of the school psychologists and almost 70% of the adjust- 
ment counselors have had at least 3 to A years teaching experience. It 
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appears that those adjustment counselors and psychologists who responded had 
not trained specifically to be adjustment counselors or school psychologists; 
rather, they had gradually taken necessary courses required for either certi- 
fication or appointment while they were teaching. Attendance personnel and 
school nurses were notably lacking in teaching experience. 

Salary data for our sample correspond quite closely to the NEEAP data 
reported previously. For all of the groupings, with the exception of attendance 

supervisors, salary appears to be commensurate with education and experience. 

# 

Even though over 80% of the attendance supervisors in our sample had been 
employed within their school systems for over ten years, when their formal 
education and training is considered, their salaries are still somewhat higher 
than other educational personnel. 

Over 80% of the school psychologists in our sample earn between $9,000 
and $12,000. Their level of educational preparation appears to have a 
particular bearing on their salary level. The only important variable in 
determining variation in salaries for guidance counselors and school adjust- 
ment counselors is the length of service within a given school system. The 
lower salaries for speech and hearing therapists, again, may be explained 
by their relatively low age and few years of experience. 

Due to the nature of their functions within schools, guidance personnel 
and school adjustment counselors spend about 50% of their time in conferences 
held within schools. Psychologists spend the major portion of their time in 
testing (37%) and conferences (27%) . 

Guidance counselors, psychologists, and school adjustment counselors 
spend between 10% and 15% of their time on clerical tasks, in part due to 
the confidentiality of their work. They are more likely to have clerical 
help than nurses, who spend 45% of their time on clerical functions. Of all 
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the groups, the attendance supervisor's functions include the greatest variety 
and involve considerable time in meetings and conferences away from the school. 

It appears that the school principal acts as a clearinghouse for referrals 
to attendance supervisors, adjustment counselors, school psychologists, and 
speech and hearing therapists. Nurses receive a high proportion of referrals 
from teachers and counselors. Students and teachers are responsible for a 
majority of referrals to guidance counselors. 

When asked about the appropriateness of the tasks they were expected to 
perform, the groups citing the greatest number of inappropriate tasks were 
nurses and guidance counselors; these tasks were usually supervisory or 
clerical in nature. Speech and hearing therapists apparently have few 
inappropriate tasks, a fact which again reflects their high degree of speciali- 
zation . 

When questioned about factors that would enable them to do a better job, 
attendance supervisors, school psychologists, school adjustment counselors, 
and speech and hearing therapists all ranked high the need for additional 
personnel in their own specialty. Only the adjustment counselors and school 
psychologists felt a definite need for additional personnel in other specialties. 
Attendance supervisors, guidance personnel, and speech and hearing therapists 
were the groups most concerned with smaller caseloads. The need for nonschool 
resources ranked low, as did in-service training, except in the case of 
nurses who ranked such training as their number-one need. Consultation with 
the State Department of Education was almost universally ranked low. 

When asked about job tasks in which they felt least competent, few 
workers gave meaningful responses; many simply avoided the question, possibly 
feeling that their professional competence was being questioned. Some nurses 
mentioned classroom teaohing. 
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Some overlap appears in the referrals made to the different specialties. 
Guidance counselors, school psychologists, and school adjustment counselors 
cited underachievement and motivational problems as reasons for referral. 

All groups, with the exception of speech and hearing therapists, noted 
discipline, pupil-teacher conflict, absences, and truancy as reasons for 
referral. All groups except attendance supervisors noted testing and special 

placement as additional reasons • 

C. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

It is extremely difficult to discern any consistent pattern of hierarchy 
from the responses of the 28 different school systems in our sample. There 
seems to be great variation between school systems and even between different 
people in the same school system. A person's perception of hierarchy appears 
to depend upon his position or job title, how long he has been a member of 

the pupil services group, and the size of the staff. 

However, a few points did become very clear from the responses to the 
questionnaire. The general over-all picture appears to indicate that the 
school principal exercises considerable control over the operation and 
administration of pupil services. In many cases the principal dominates 
the entire pupil services picture; he assigns much of the work to all 
members of the pupil services group, supervises their activities, and acts 
as the leading evaluator of the pupil personnel services. In all the 
disciplines the principal was listed as the person who most frequently 
assigned tasks to the pupil services team, even in those systems that also 
had a director of the pupil services. The group, then, has little autonomy 
within the school since it is constantly subject to the jurisdiction of the 
principal's office. This is most obvious for guidance counselors, who often 
seem to represent the final dumping ground for tasks that are not handled 
by the principal or the assistant principal. The pattern of authority is 
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more diffused in larger school systems where there are more staff members 
in pupil services and a director. In the smaller schools the principal 
supervises most pupil services activities. 

Since many schools in our sample do not have a director of pupil 
services, it is difficult to discern his importance from the total figures 
for all systems; however, the data seems to indicate that the director is 
most involved in coordinating the activities of psychologists, adjustment 
counselors, and speech personnel — the pupil services specialists. Although 
there is considerable variation between schools, and although guidance 
counselors often perform tasks similar to those of a school psychologist or 
adjustment counselor, they sometimes do not see themselves as members of 
the pupil services group. In these systems the guidance counselors are 
often seen as teachers "who made good." They are frequently seen as 
aligned with the principal's office rather than with a pupil services 
supervisor. In many, if not most, systems counselors are seen as the 

generalist of the pupil services team who call in the more specialized 
personnel as needed. 

Nurses do not have a clear-cut role within the pupil services team; 
in fact, most do not even see themselves as presently functioning within 
the pupil services group. This is due, in part, to the fact that many 
nurses working in the public schools are public health nurses who are under 
the direction of the community public health agency rather than school 
supervisors. Sometimes even nurses who are hired by the school system do 
not coordinate their efforts with the pupil services group. They tend to 
work, instead, under the direction of a head nurse, the principal, or the 
superintendent of schools. In contrast to the nurses, the supervisors of 
attendance seem to have a very well defined niche within the pupil services 
team and a good rapport with most school administrators. 




Who do the various pupil services workers consult or seek out for 
during the course of their work? When first confronted with a 
problem, they tend to consult one of their fellow colleagues in pupil 
services rather than taking their problem to a supervisor or school admini- 
strator. This implies an equal~sharing-of -ideas approach rather than one 
of taking the question to a more knowledgeable superior . Speech and hearing 
therapists are the only exceptions to this rule, probably because many of 
them are the only speech and hearing person within a given school, and their 
functions don’t overlap with those of others; therefore, they generally tend 
to work by themselves. However, in most cases, the disciplines within the 
pupil services group do indicate at least a coordinated effort within their 

own fields. 

The role of the guidance counselor as a member of the pupil services 
group seems to be that of a clearinghouse for any problems that require 
the attention of any of the disciplines. Even those nurses and speech and 
hearing therapists who do not really see themselves as part of the pupil 
S6tvic6s team do work wi th the guidance counselors . Xn addition to working 
with the others in pupil services, counselors work with school administrators 

teachers, and other school employees. 

Adjustment counselors and psychologists work with many of the same 
people during the course of their work. However, the school adjustment 
counselor has more contact with others like attendance supervisors, medical 
personnel, parents, and community agencies. This is reasonable in light of 
the fact that adjustment counselors work in a social -work capacity, entering 
the homes of students, using various agencies in the community, etc. On 
the other hand, psychologists work more closely with guidance counselors in 
their role of educational diagnostician. 



Although the channels of command in individual schools seem rather 
vague, very few people cited instances where they were supervised by more 
than one person at a time and where conflicts arose because of this situation. 
In fact, the nurses and guidance counselors were the only groups who said 

St 

that this was any kind of recurring problem. When this situation did arise, 
various methods were employed to improve it. Solutions tended to stress 
compromise, mutual agreement, or discussion, although other comments included 
"departmental intrigue , " "principal * rules , 1 " and "emphasis on high priority 
requirements." The majority of pupil services workers in the sample said 
that they did not supervise the work of anyone else; those who said they did 
listed clerical workers, participants in intern programs, and teachers and 
other professionals who occasionally assisted the pupil services person in 
a specific capacity such as group testing. Home tutors, part-time speech 
teachers, Neighborhood Youth Corps Aides, and social workers were also 
occasionally cited. 

Certification and Training Programs 

Assembling accurate information on training programs is also difficult. 
Massachusetts has training programs that range from those which just barely 
meet state certification requirements in the various specialties to those 
that seem particularly well developed and have extensive practicums, as well 
as other forms of enrichment experiences. Training programs seldom report 
themselves in college catalogues with the kind of precision needed for an 
analysis and evaluation of program development and effectiveness. Similarly, 
data on input of trained practitioners into the field is imprecise and 
frequently unavailable. Where data on graduating students is available, it 

i 

is difficult to interpret. For example, in a recent national survey done 
by the National Education Association, it appears that approximately half of 
the people graduating from pupil services training programs eventually enter 
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the field; however, of this percentage it is impossible to determine how 
many enter the field in the state in which they were trained, how many 
leave the state, and how many accept positions in related fields that utilize 
their training. People in counselor education programs, for example, are 
frequently hired by YM and YWCA’s, the Girl and Boy Scouts, employment 
counseling firms, and industrial concerns in administrative or personnel 
positions. 

Thus, the information that follows should be seen as extremely tenuous 
and imprecise. We are unable to identify the total impact of training programs 
on personnel needs within the State of Massachusetts, and limitations and 
priorities in our study led us not to explore the impact of training programs 
in any greater depth. 

A. SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT COUNSELORS 

Tentative current certification requirements for school adjustment 
counselors specify a master’s degree in social work, psychology, education, 
or guidance, any of which must include a specified amount of study in 
psychology, sociology, counseling, and social casework. Two years of full- 
time, paid, successful, and fully attested experience in working with children 
is also required. Five schools in Massachusetts offer a Master’s of Science 
in. Social Work: Boston College, Boston University, Brandeis (program not 

oriented toward training practitioners), Simmons, and Smith. The following 
schools offer a Master’s in Psychology: Assumption, Boston College, Boston 

University, Brandeis, Clark, Harvard, the University of Massachusetts, Mount 
Holyoke, Northeastern, Smith, and Tufts. Most of these programs are essentially 
full time, although in the fall of 1969, the Boston College and Boston Univer- 
sity Schools of Social Work intend to add part-time study programs. Approxi- 
mately 40% of the school adjustment counselors in Massachusetts hold a 
M.S.S.W. degree, and most of these people work in the Boston vicinity where 



schools of social work are located (graduates of the Smith program tend to 
leave the western part of the state or to leave Massachusetts) . The other 
60% tend to have a Master's in Education with specialization in psychology, 
counseling, or some related area. 

B. SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Current certification requirements for school psychologists list a 
teaching certificate and a Master's in Psychology or thirty semester hours 
of graduate credit with a major emphasis in psychology, including several 
specified required areas of study. Extremely few school psychologists in 
our sample hold a Master's in Psychology; like the school adjustment counselor, 
most psychologists have a Master's in Education with specialization in 
psychology, counseling, or some related area, and many have attended Boston 
University. 

C. GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 

Counselors are required to have a teaching certificate and twelve 
semester hours of guidance education distributed among all of the following: 
principles and practices of guidance, counseling, tests and measurements, 
and occupational information. Schools with full-time master's level programs 
offering the specified courses include Assumption, Boston College, Boston 
University, Clark, Harvard, the University of Massachusetts, Northeastern, 
Springfield, Suffolk, and Tufts. (Most programs make little or no distinction 
between preparation for elementary and secondary guidance counselors.) Eight 
of the state colleges have part-time study programs where credits toward a 
master's degree can be accumulated. 

Both practitioners and educators have throughout the year commented 
about problems of quality in some state college counselor preparation programs. 
Dr. Robert O'Hara of Harvard commented on the difficult plight of graduate 
education in state colleges: 
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"The major problem with graduate education in the state 
colleges at the present time is that there is no budget for 
a full-time faculty. All faculty in graduate schools in the 
state colleges are part-time people who earn additional money 
for each course taught at the graduate level; thus, the dean 
of the graduate school at the state college is the dean of a 
part-time faculty with no budget for a full-time faculty. 

Until graduate school faculties are composed of full- 
time faculty members whose sole concern is the education of 
graduate students, there can be no improvement in the graduate 
schools in state colleges in Massachusetts. <f 

In our sample, 29% of the counselors obtained advanced degrees at state 
colleges, and 58% attended private institutions within the state; Boston 
University accounted for one-fourth of those attending private institutions. 

D. SCHOOL NURSES 

State certification requirements for school nurses do not exist. 
Recommended qualifications of the American Nurses Association include a 
professional nursing license, a baccalaureate degree in nursing, and one 
year of experience. Only one— fourth of the school nurses in Massachusetts 
have a bachelor's degree. The supply of lesser educated nurses desiring 
to work in the school setting is apparently abundant, and superintendents 
have tended to hire the less expensive type of personnel. Seven schools in 
Massachusetts offer a baccalaureate or higher degree in nv.rsing: Boston 
College, Boston University, the University of Massachusetts, Northeastern, 
Simmons, and the state colleges at Fitchburg and Lowell. Associate and 
diploma degree programs are oriented toward working with the ill in hospitals ; 
only baccalaureate degree programs have orientation in community health work 
which is helpful in working in the school setting. 

E. SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPISTS 

State certification requirements for teachers of the speech and hearing 
handicapped list a bachelor's degree which includes thirty semester hours 
of credit in specified courses. The requirement of a teaching certificate 
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was eliminated in January of 1969. A recent survey of all speech and hearing 
therapists in the state indicated that about half of the respondents had 
master's degrees, 20% were working toward a master's, and 30% had no master's 
and were not working toward one. Emerson College apparently has the most 
extensive master's level training program, but master's degrees may also be 
obtained at Boston University, Northeastern University, and the University 
of Massachusetts. 

F. SUPERVISORS OF ATTENDANCE 

The 1962 revised qualifications for supervisors of attendance specify 
that the candidate must have worked satisfactorily for two years in any of 
a variety of fields which involve work with families or children; some of 
the possible fields include teaching, social work, probation or parole work 
with a law enforcement agency, etc. One year of graduate study in education, 
guidance welfare, or social work is acceptable as a substitute for one year 
of work. All but one supervisor in our sample had less than a bachelor's 
degree, and the most frequently mentioned position held before or concurrent 
with working as a supervisor of attendance was with a law enforcement agency. 

SUMMARY 

If our sample of twenty-eight schools is indeed representative, strong 
similarities regarding training exist among counselors, psychologists, and 
school adjustment counselors. Most obtained master's degrees in education, 
with specialization in guidance, counseling, or some kind of psychology. 

i 

It appears that graduates of master's level psychology programs and, to a 
lesser extent, social work programs do not frequently enter the public 
school setting. A master's degree in these areas generally requires at 
least two years of full-time study, whereas a Master's in Education is 
frequently comparable to one year of full-time study, though many people 
have a Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study (CAGS) which is comparable to 
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two years of study. A person who completes a two-year master's in psychology 

or social work may still not have the specifics required for state certification 

% 

as a school psychologist or adjustment counselor. Many practitioners in the 
three specialties had master's degrees, and over 60% had more than a master's. 
School psychologists seem somewhat more concerned than the other two groups 
with getting additional training. 

Graduates of bachelor or higher-degree nursing programs do not frequently 
enter the school setting. Less expensive personnel can be readily obtained, 
and it is undoubtedly easier for a hiring administrator to pay less and expect 

less. 

Speech and hearing therapists are more frequently trained out of state 
than other pupil services workers , and , when coming to Massachusetts , most 
apparently live near metropolitan Boston, where three out of the four higher- 
degree training programs are located. The result is a dirth of therapists in 

outlying areas. 

Since supervisors of attendance are not required to have any specified 
training, since no programs appear to be geared specifically to training this 
group, and since few supervisors have formal training, it is impossible to 
comment on the quality of present training for this group. 

Professional Associations 

Professional associations are established for the purposes of advancing 
the professional standards of a group, protecting the interests of members 
and encouraging contact and idea— sharing among them, and promoting the general 
public's understanding of the profession. It is for these reasons that 
professional associations for pupil services workers have developed in 
Massachusetts. For the purposes of this report, we have attempted to determine 
which professional organizations the various pupil services workers join in 
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significant numbers and to outline the history, accomplishments, and current 
concerns of the major organizations. Apparently no statewide data exists on 
who, among these workers, joins what and why, so data from our questionnaire 
and the suppositions of state supervisors and officers in professional organi- 
zations have been our sources of information. 

In our sample the most frequently joined professional organizations 
among all groups were local teachers' and educational associations and the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association. Many were affiliated with the National 
Education Association. 



PERCENTAGE OF SAMPLE HOLDING MEMBERSHIP 



Local teachers' or M.T.A. 

educational association 



N.E.A. 



Adjustment counselors 67 
Guidance counselors 61 
Psychologists 23 
Speech and hearing therapists 19 
Nurses less than 10 
Attendance supervisors less than 10 



55 

57 

41 

19 

19 

less than 10 



39 

39 

27 

12 

less than 10 
0 



In addition to these organizations, however, at least one or more professional 
organizations closely related to each specialty exist which practitioners are 
eligible to join. Practitioners in our sample belonged to an average of three 
organizations which they considered to be professional in orientation; yet when 
asked how frequently they consulted professional associations for advice in 
the course of their work, practitioners in all fields said rarely or never. 

Only in the case of speech and hearing therapists did a majority of workers 
belong to the state professional organization related to that field, i.e., the 
Massachusetts Speech and Hearing Association. 

A. SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT COUNSELORS 



Of the 33 respondents in our sample, 9 belonged to the National Association 
of Social Workers (N.A.S.W.), 7 belonged to the Massachusetts School Counselors 



Association (M.S.C.A.)> and 4 belonged to the Massachusetts Association of 
School Adjustment Counselors (M.A.S.A.C.). 

The School Council of the eastern Massachusetts chapter of the N.A.S.W. 
consists of four board members. Mr. Richard Dello Russo, current chairman 
of the council, reports that areas of primary concern have been issues 
related to practice ‘ 9 such as the problems of the latency age child and of 
understanding character disorders and learning disabilities in children, 
and issues related to legislation relating to school social work or that of 
general interest such as Medicaid. 

M.A.S.A.C. was formed approximately five years ago when a number of 
school adjustment counselors decided to get together to support legislation 
which benefited their program and to cooperate with the State office in 
sponsoring annual regional conferences. Membership is now estimated at 100. 
The Association was successful in sponsoring legislation which extended 
school adjustment counseling programs to include grades eight to twelve and 
has worked diligently, but so far unsuccessfully, to support legislation 
which would restore the provision of 50% reimbursement to local communities 
for monies expended on the salaries and expenses of adjustment counselors. 

B. GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 

In our sample, 92 of the 215 counselor respondents, plus a few school 
adj us tment counselors and school psychologists, listed membership in M.S.C.A. 
Moreover, 79 counselors were members of local guidance associations; 82 were 
affiliated with the American Personnel and Guidance Association (A.P.G.A.); 
and 33, with the new Massachusetts branch, the M.P.G.A. 

The A.P.G.A. is a national association dedicated to the professional 
advancement of guidance and personnel work. Founded in 1952, A.P.G.A. 
brings together eight guidance and personnel associations, the histories 
of which extend back to the beginning of the organized guidance movement 
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ear ly in this century. The member associations span a variety of specialized 
interests which include personnel and guidance work in elementary and secondary 
schools, in higher education, and in community agencies r.nd personnel interests 
in government, business, and industry. 

The M.P.G.A. is new to Massachusetts; strangely enough, this state in 
which guidance pioneered is among the last to organize a state chapter of 
A.P.G.A. The organization, of course, has aims similar to those of the 
national organization and draws its membership from similar populations. Dr. 
David Cook, 1968-69 president, reports that the group received its charter 
in April of 1968 following three years of work by an organizing committee; 
as of June 1969, membership numbers 600. Dr. Cook mentioned three major 
areas of current concern: influencing, and, when necessary, drafting, 

legislation important to and affecting the membership; working for professional 
development in areas which have not been the focus of other state professional 
organizations; and promoting cooperation and coordination with other state 
professional organizations for pupil services workers in areas of common 
concern and interest. Public relations, "an effort to increase public 
understanding of the nature of the various services offered by members," is 
also emphasized in the membership brochure, as is publication of a high 
quality newsletter. The first issue of the Massachusetts Personnel and 
Guidance Association Newsletter was published in April of 1969 . 

Affiliated with M.P.G.A. is the older and larger Massachusetts School 
Counselors Association. Miss Louise B. Forsyth, executive secretary of 
M.S.C.A. , reports that the group was organized in 1961 by a group of concerned 
guidance counselors and directors who felt the necessity for a statewide 
association for professional enrichment and development. Membership has 
grown from a few hundred to over 1,300. Counselors in Massachusetts elementary 
and secondary schools, both private and public, are eligible for membership. 
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The organization now has several publications, including The Counselor s_ 

Notebook , a newsletter issued seven times a yea* , a calendar of dates of 
interest to counselors and students , and a placement bulletin which lists 
spring vacancies in guidance and counseling positions in the state. The 
organization meets annually and has several committees at work throughout 
the year; recently established committees include Ethics, Elementary 
Guidance, Junior High Guidance, and Long-Range Planning and Development. 
Recent activities include adoption by the membership of the recommendations 
for improved certification standards for school counselors derived from a 
study by the Professional Development Committee and sponsorship of a joint 
meeting with the Massachusetts School Adjustment Counselors Association. 

C. SCHOOL NURSES 

A State Department of Public Health supervisor reports that school 
nurses belong principally to three professional organizations, The American 
Nurses Association (A.N.A.) and its state branch, the Massachusetts Nursing 
Association (M.N.A.), and the American School Health Association, the 
membership of which includes all school health personnel and may include 
interested lay persons. In our sample of 42 respondents, 14 belonged to 
the A.N.A. , 12 to the M.N.A., 5 to local nurses* associations, and 4 to the 

School Health Association. 

School nurses are eligible for membership in the A.N.A. and M.N.A. if 
they are registered nurses. They formed their own section in the M.N.A. in 
1954, and the chairman of the section is a voting member of the Board of 
Directors of the A.N.A. Miss Ann Donovan, director of Sections and Special 

Interest Groups in the M.N.A., writes that: 

"...The main purpose of the School Nurse section is to promote 
the improvement of practice within its respective area of 
nursing and to promote the interest and welfare of its practi- 
tioners. This is done by conducting programs of special interest 
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to its members, by promoting intergroup relations, and by 
developing relationships with allied professional groups." 

Nurses working in school settings are found in two different sections in the 

M.N.A. : those employed by Boards of Education join the School Nurse section, 

and membership is estimated at about 200; those hired by Boards of Health 

join the Public Health section. 

The American School Health Association, now in its forty-third year, 
includes over 13,000 professionals engaged in school health services and 
education: school nurses, health educators, school physicians, and dental 

personnel. 

D. SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Dr. Louise Keenan, 1967-68 president of the Massachusetts School 
Psychologists Association (M.S.P.A.), states that this group was organized 
shortly after certification standards for school psychologists were set up 
in 1955. All who have been certified by the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education as school psychologists sre eligible for membership. Of the 
22 psychologists in our sample, 3 noted affiliation with the M.S.P.A. We 
are not able to determine what percentage of all practicing school psychologists 
in the state belong to this organization, but since current membership is 
reported to be 150, it is possible that a majority belong. 

Two meetings per year are held, and some of these have been two-day 
institutes. The Association has occasionally joined with other groups, such 
as the Departments of Education at Tufts and Northeastern, when selected 
meeting topics have been of joint interest. Dr. Keenan also reports that the 
organization has been concerned with cooperating in the research projects 
of graduate students and helping place certified school psychologists. 

School psychologists who have a master's degree or equivalent training 
in psychology and two years of experience in the field are eligible to 




become associate members of the Massachusetts Psychological Association, 
but school psychologists in the state typically are not members. 

E. SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPISTS 

According to a 1967 survey of all school speech and hearing therapists 
made by the State Department supervisor, approximately 46% of the respondents 
belonged to the American Speech and Hearing Association (A.S.H.A.), and 60% 
were affiliated with the Massachusetts branch of that organization, M.S.H.A. 

In our own sample, 39% were affiliated with A.S.H.A., and 50%, with M.S.H.A. 

There have been some changes in name, but since 1925 the American Speech 
and Hearing Association has been serving speech pathologists, audiologists, 
and speech and hearing scientists. A master’s degree is necessary for A.S.H.A 
certification and membership, but a less well-trained individual can subscribe 
to the journal. M.S.H.A., besides publishing a newsletter and holding 
conferences semiannually, has concentrated on providing consultation to 
members and stimulating development of smaller regional liaison groups in 
various parts of the state. 

At this time, M.S.H.A. membership is about 350. Dr. Allan Goodman, 
current president, writes: 

’’Within the past few years the Association has been 
actively concerned with legislation affecting education in 
all its ramifications in and out of public schools. Frequently, 
disorders of communication are not neatly restricted phenomena ; 
that is, many children with speech, language or hearing disturb- 
ances also have other difficulties which result in school problems . 

A great deal of our effort and time is spent in trying to find 
appropriate educational settings for our patients, often with- 
out success. That is not the whole story, but it is sufficient 
to justify much individual and Association concern with the 
quality, quantity and nature of special services and facilities 
available within the schools. 

Recently, the Education Committee of the M.S.H.A. prepared 
a proposal for change in regulations and guidelines for thera- 
pists in the public schools. After approval by the Executive 
Council the proposals were discussed informally with the State 
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Director of Special Education and we have reason to believe 

that the changes proposed will be implemented*" 

F. SUPERVISORS OF ATTENDANCE 

The Massachusetts Association of Supervisors of Attendance was founded 
in 1920, although the group operated under a different name until 1928. 
Membership is estimated at approximately 175, and meetings are held twice 
a year. Through the years, the group has been concerned with upgrading 
professional standards and submitted its most recent proposal regarding 
certification requirements to the State Board of Education in 1965. 

State Agencies and Their Functions Related to Pupil Services 

A. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES 

The Department of Labor and Industries contains two divisions whose 
functions are relevant to pupil services. The first is the Division of 
Apprenticeship Training which is responsible for apprenticeship training 
and for manpower development and training: the former function involves 

cooperating with industry in developing, expanding, and improving training 
standards so that the Commonwealth's industrial needs for skills will be 
met; the latter function provides on-the-job training and experience other 
than apprenticeship. The second division is the Division of Industrial 
Safety which is responsible for the enforcement of labor standards and 
administers the labor laws governing, among other things, child labor. 

B. DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Numerous functions related to pupil services are performed within the 
Department of Mental Health. The Division of Mental Health Clinics provides: 
evaluation and diagnostic services 'for children, including assessment of 
the type and degree of a child's emotional illness by means of interviews 
with the child and his parents, and recommendations for treatment; psychiatric 
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treatment services for children, including short-term or long-term psychotherapy, 
sometimes accompanied by drug therapy, for the child and/or his parents; group 
therapy services for children, involving psychotherapy in a group setting 
for the child who needs help in his peer relationships; services for severely 
disturbed children, including residential placement which provides the child 
with supervised activity and therapy by placing him full time in a combination 
home-school-hospital; day care centers, involving the provision of daily 
remedial education, psychiatric treatment, and supervised activities. 

Within the Division of Legal Medicine there are two relevant programs, 
xhe Court Clinic provides psychiatric services to the courts in order to 
" (1) practice and develop in the court setting techniques for the treatment 
of offenders; (2) investigate the psychiatric meaning and sources of antisocial 
behavior; (3) train psychiatrists and other professional persons so that they 
may provide service to the courts and work in a judicial setting; (4) develop 
in a cooperative manner with the courts the most productive and effective 
use of psychiatry within court settings; (5) set workable standards for 
psychiatric services within courts; (6) raise the professional level of 
probation and help increase its efficiency and scope; (7) promote consideration 
of the idea of the impartial, professional expert in the court; and (8) foster 
the relationship between law and psychiatry.” The Youth Service Program 
provides evaluative services, consultation services, and treatment to the 
Youth Service Board, and renders youth after-care treatment and case work 
services at its clinics. 

The Mental Health Education Service of the Department of Mental Health 
provides an educational therapy center which has programs for children and 
adolescents as well as programs which enable adult inpatients to continue 
their education. Teachers on the staff have regular consultation with 
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psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, and nurses. The Mental Retardation 
Services include diagnostic evaluation, treatment, and educational and 
recreational programs on both an inpatient and an outpatient basis; services 
to families of the mentally retarded; consultation services to community 
agencies serving the retardees; and staffing, including services of all 
helping disciplines. The Consultation Service makes consultants from the 
disciplines of psychiatry, social work, and psychology available for integrating 

and promoting community mental health. 

Other related programs within the Department of Mental Health are: the 

Drug Unit, a small diagnostic, evaluation, and intensive treatment program 
which provides inpatient and follow-up care and treatment to drug addicts; 
the Screening Unit, a crisis-oriented program that offers 24-hour emergency 
help with referrals and follow-up treatment when necessary; the Adolescent 
Unit, an educational, vocational, and social program which includes diagnosis, 
evaluation, and treatment for patients up to 18 years of age; the Social 
and Recreational Programs, including summer camp, athletic, and recreational 
progr ams and social clubs. 



Functions related to pupil services are performed in a number of the 
progrsin8 of the Department of Public Health. Six of those programs are in 
Maternal and Child Health Services: (1) Services for Crippled Children 

which provides financial assistance, case finding and complete medical 
services and care— orthopedic , cardiac surgery, plastic surgery, speech 
therapy, cerebr al palsy, chronic diseases, etc.— for all Massachusetts 
children with crippling or potentially crippling conditions; (2) Child 
Health Supervision which develops guidelines for local programs, provides 
in-service training and consultation, conducts special projects for children. 



C. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
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and compiles statistical data; (3) School Health Program which provides 
in-service education, leadership for developing guidelines for local programs, 
and consultation, assists in accreditation, coordinates agency efforts, and 
compiles statistical data; (4) Habilitation Centers for Preschool Hard-of- 
Hearing and Deaf Children which helps children develop normal speech at an 
early age so that when they reach school age they may attend a regular 
public school rather than a residential school for the deaf; (5) School 
Vision and Hearing Conservation Program which, being preventive in character, 
seeks to discover slight but real differences in vision and hearing so that 
proper medical attention can be obtained; (6) Hearing Aid Program which seeks 
to ensure that each hard-of-hearing and deaf child in the Commonwealth who 
requires a hearing aid receives one. 

The Division of Food and Drugs in the Department of Public Health 
maintains a Drug Control program. Its activities are enfoz ment of narcotic, 
harmful, and proprietary drug laws and regulations; licensing of manufacturers 
of harmful and narcotic drugs, wholesalers, and nonmedical users of hypodermic 
needles; and arrest and prosecution of drug law violators. The goals of the 
hospital and institutions dental program which is in Dental Health under 
Chronic Disease Control are "to develop programs for early detection and 
treatment of dental caries and associated oral conditions, to control oral 
disease in school populations, and to screen for defects, referral, and 
followup; topical fluoride applications; guidance in dietary control of 
caries; and consultation and resource service to school and health officials, 
teachers, and parents." The Dental Division provides administrative and 
consultative services for coordinating dental treatment and services for 
chronically ill and handicapped patients. Special Care Programs include 
those for dentofacial deformities, for rehabilitation with respect to physical 
maxillofacial, mental, and social development, and for orthodontics. 
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Finally, the Massachusetts Committee on Children and Youth has a 
Delinquency Project which reports to the Governor on action that is needed 

with regard to juvenile delinquents. 

D. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

The Division of Public Assistance in the Department of Public Welfare 
maintains two programs which have particular relevance to pupil services. 

The first, Aid to Families with Dependent Children, provides, with federal 
funds, fi nanc ial assistance, medical care, and social services to needy 
families with dependent children (up to 21 if in school up to 18 if not in 
school). Financial assistance includes cash payments for food, clothing, 
shelter, etc.; medical care includes any such care recognized under state 
law and is provided through direct payments to hospitals, physicians, 
dentists, etc.; social services include counseling, help in finding better 
housing, referral to community resources, and homemaker services. 

The purpose of the second program, the Work Experience Training Program, 
is to help prepare the people on welfare, by such means as vocational 
testing, guidance, and placement, to become self-supporting through gainful 

employment . 

E. DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Many programs of the Division of Employment Security relate to the 
operation of pupil services programs in schools. The General Job Placement 
function provides a complete placement service for all individuals who are 
seeking employment and includes occupational counseling, testing, referral 
to manpower training courses, or selective placement services when they are 
indicated. Job openings for all types of job skills are solicited from 
employers. General Youth Services provides selection for and referral to 
job openings, testing, counseling, referral to manpower training courses. 
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and other special services for youths between the ages of 16 and 22. This 

service is available in all the employment offices of the Division. The 

/ 

Summer Camp Placement function, centralized in the Boston Professional 
Employment Office, provides selection and referral of applicants for summer 
employment at s umme r camps. It accepts applications from qualified camp 
counselors and instructors and job openings from any summer camp. 

The General Employment Counseling Program provides individualized or 
group counseling sessions for individuals, among whom might be school 
dropouts, parolees, or the physically, mentally, or emotionally handicapped, 
with the objective of helping these individuals to become more employable. 

The Employment Counseling School Program maintains cooperation between the 
local offices of the Division of Employment Security and the local school 

systems throughout Massachusetts in providing employment counseling, job 

i 

referral and placement, or referral to manpower training courses to students 
who are entering the labor force either on a full-time or part-time basis. 

The Aptitude and Proficiency Testing Program offers individual tests and 
batteries of tests of many types, including nonverbal tests for the illiterate 
and typing and shorthand tests for those interested in clerical and secretarial 
jobs. They are given by trained test administrators and interpreted by 
professional counselors . 

For persons who are so disadvantaged in the labor market that they 
are, or are likely to become, habitually unemployed, the Human Resources 
Development Program offers specialized services such as identification of 
those persons and their needs, referrals for training or education, rehabili- 
tation and medical aid, counseling and placement, and supportive on-the-job 
and follow-up services. Human Resources Centers, located in several large 
Massachusetts cities, provide intensive and individualized services, including 



counseling, testing, and manpower training, to youth, older workers, socio- 
economically disadvantaged members of the minorities, and similar individuals 
whose employability might be improved by such services. 

The Apprenticeship Training Program "promotes and develops apprenticeship 
training programs for the youth of the Commonwealth and for its industries. 

Xt promotes the furtherance of standards necessary to assure the proper training 
of apprentices and brings together management and labor for the development 
of formal apprenticeship programs." The Division of Employment Security 
cooperates with the Division of Apprenticeship Training in interviewing 
and placing qualified apprenticeship applicants. The Apprenticeship Information 
Center, located in Boston, works closely with the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training of the U. S. Department of Labor, the Division of Apprenticeship 
Training of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, and 
representatives of apprenticeable occupations in disseminating information 
on training and available training courses and in recruiting and referring 
candidates to courses. 

The Experimental and Demonstration Projects Program is integrated with 
the Community Action Program and other social service organizations to 
provide counseling, case work, and other special training assistance for 
disadvantaged youths who have patterns of delinquent behavior, aging persons, 
educationally handicapped persons, and other groups who are alienated from 
normal manpower institutions in order that they may adapt to the work 
environment and hold gainful employment. The TIDE (Testing, Informing, 
Development, and Evaluation) Program is designed to encourage potential 
school dropouts either to continue in school or else to prepare for a gainful 
occupation. The trainees are paid to attend a concentrated course of group 
counseling which aims at helping them to understand the problems that dropouts 
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The Neighborhood Youth Corps "provides federal funds and technical 
assistance to nonfederal governmental agencies or departments and to private 
nonprofit organizations for establishment of work training programs for 
unemployed youths 16 through 21 years of age who need work experience to 
qualify them 'for full-time employment. The federal government will defray 
up to 90 percent of the costs of these programs, including wages paid to 
enrollees." The Job Corps, by providing vocational training, remedial 
education, and work experience, helps to develop in disadvantaged youth the 
attitudes and skills necessary for finding and holding gainful employment 
and for becoming productive citizens. 
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CHAPTER V 

ALTERNATIVES FOR ACTION 



In the course of this study, the study staff uncovered or were 
presented with a great many problems, both large and small, confronting 
pupil services in Massachusetts. We have intentionally avoided dealing 
with every issue, for, although we thereby risk incurring the disfavor 
of those persons whose concerns we may have disregarded, we do not feel 
that this report can realistically or effectively accomplish such a feat. 
In this chapter we concentrate on several primary areas of concern and 
focus on realistic, feasible courses of action. This section is not 
intended to be a catalog of all the issues facing pupil services. 

PRIMARY ORIENTATION OF SERVICES 

I. Pupil services must expand beyond the present problem- 
centered emphasis and intensify its efforts in problem 
prevention, research, and the application of social and 
human science findings to school programs. 

II. Expansion of pupil services should be approached from 
simultaneous examination of needs at all levels (pre- 
school, elementary, secondary, and postsecondary) 
rather than from a separate examination of needs at 
each level. Current program development in Massachusetts 
reflects concern for student development at distinct 
age levels; e.g., school counseling has been restricted 
largely to secondary school levels. 

III. Although the data on planning and organization of early 
child development programs is unclear and incomplete, 
there seems to be sufficient evidence to justify 
increased emphasis on program development in the pre- 
school and early school years. Certain developmental 
and corrective measures should be available to families 
before their children reach school age. 
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IV. 



Pupil services workers have two major functions: (1) the 
facilitation of classroom efforts to educate children, 
and (2) the development of personality and good mental 
health. Although the schools have traditionally con- 
centrated on the former, the development of cognitive 
abilities, they must also be concerned with affective 
and interpersonal growth (including capacities for 
effective human relations, decision-making, flexibility, 
and adaptabil ity , etc.). 

V. Schools should consider incorporating more extensive 

segments of the social and behavioral sciences (sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, etc.) into the school curri- 
culum. Pupil services workers should explore ways in 
which they might influence such development. They might 
serve, for instance, as resource persons to teachers, 
enter into curriculum discussions, or lead semi-instructional 
groups; throughout such instruction, student needs should 
be a major focus. 

A vital need exists for a reorientation of priorities in pupil services 
from a crisis-oriented to a prevention-oriented approach. In most pupil 
services programs we investigated, there was an almost total absence of 
rationale for the prevention of problems and the development of optimal 
behavior. We heard much discussion of titles, roles, functions, status, 
training, etc., but little about program objectives, desired outcomes, or 
the effectiveness of procedures. Some programs seemed almost oblivious to 
major social issues having implications for children. The draft, drug 
use and abuse, student protest and rioting, racial conflicts, sexual 
morality, and the like, confront young people with the necessity for major 
personal decisions. Pupil services should be vigorously confronting these 
issues and pressing for organizational and curricular modification where 
and when it is needed. Observation and understanding of student thought 
and behavior should be converted into efforts to influence school policies, 
objectives, and procedures. What is definitely needed is greater variety 
of program experimentation in terms of design and content. Objectives need 
to be stated in terms of such indices as vocational maturity, accuracy of 
self-awareness, physical health, dropout rate, and court appearances. 



It has been said that today's schools offer corrective and remedial 
services at retail, while they create problems wholesale. Pupil services 
must assist schools in moving away from reaction to problems to the genuine 
prevention of problems. This is not to say that existing efforts to help 
children with specific difficulties, or to help teachers and schools during 
periods of crisis, should be ignored or abandoned; medicine, while concerned 
with prevention through immunization, environmental health, and research, 
does not shut down its hospitals and clinics. Prevention involves deciding 
what will be the healthiest learning-growing environment for children. Pupil 
services workers must then campaign for the humane and human structures and 
programs for schools that will engender that environment • Preventive approaches , 
as well as remedial, involve learning to communicate with children and 
parents, listening with an understanding ear to what is behind the words 
* that people use, and helping others to develop these skills too. 

The pupil services team must become responsive to changing needs and 
adapt its program accordingly; it must play a greater role in assisting 
the school system and the larger community to make needed modifications in 
the curriculum and in administrative procedures. To do this, pupil personnel 
workers must be in close contact with students and parents as well as teachers 
and must see themselves as spokesmen for the rights and views of students. 

Pupil services must learn to speak for the students in the minorities. 

For example, administratively it may be easier to buy desks with wide arms 
for writing; but who will question the practice of buying all desks with 
wide arms for writing on the right hand side? Few remember that 10% to 
20% of the students are left handed. Who will question whether ability 
grouping should be practiced and under what conditions? Who will ensure 
the right of mentally handicapped students to equal use of visual aids if 
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t.hey continue to be regarded as second class citizens? Who will speak 
for the need to vary the routine of classes from time to time in order 
to make time-consuming classroom projects or long field trips possible? 

Who will point out that noncollege-bound students need success experiences 
too and will then sit down with others to plan for them? Who will serve 
as the liaison between school and students to help resolve issues such as 
dress codes, coke machines, student newspapers, smoking, and long hair? 

Who will attempt to bring conflicting views, or conflicting groups, together 
at the school? Who will continue to remind teachers and administrators 
that, although it does take a great deal of time, a conference with a child's 
parents may be more helpful to his learning than a grade on a report card? 

Pupil services ought to be able to speak for the individual and for 
groups. The nurse who sees a girl in the sick room time after time with 
a stomach ache ought to investigate the situation further and then say, 

"I'm concerned about Betty. I think she is under too much tension in 

, * 

math class. What can we do to change her class to a less tension-producing 
one or to help her remove t <e causes of tension?" Who goes to a teacher 
to say, "I don't have any evidence about the objectivity of the student 
who came to see me. Bill, but at least one of your students feels that in 
your English tests you try to trick students rather than test what they 
have learned. I hope that you'll give some thought as to whether or not 
this criticism is justified and what should be done about it if it is." 

If pupil personnel workers are to play this important role, they must 
set aside time to listen to students. Some workers must spend at least a 
few days per year interviewing former graduates and dropouts in their homes 
and places of work as well as at colleges and should talk with parents and 
persons such as ministers and welfare workers who get significant feedback 
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on the schools and the thoughts of youth. We should set up periodic 
sessions which focus on how we are doing as seen by students and by 
teachers, and after these sessions we must consider possible modifications 

i 

| in our attitudes and behaviors that would help us better meet the needs 

expressed . 

In recommending that pupil services assume a "climate checking" 
function in which student needs and desires are translated into program 
modifications and organizational Improvements, we have retained a student 
advocacy role for pupil services. Times are changing, and students 
increasingly are representing themselves rather than employing an inter- 
mediary in confronting the organization. Yet students in Massachusetts 
typically remain unorganized. Where student groups are negotiating directly 
with administrations, such groups do not represent a total cross section 
of students. Thus, at least for the near future, pupil services will need 
to represent some segments of the student population who at present are 
inarticulate or silent. More importantly., perhaps, pupil services workers 
should avoid concern over th:. ; fact that more and more students will assume 
responsibility for planning and determining organizational directions. As 
this eventuality is realized, pupil services must redeploy its efforts in 
other directions such as programs for preschool children. 

We definitely feel that schools in most communities have added pupil 
services to help meet needs at particular educational levels without 

* 

considering that preventing problems might mean placing much more emphasis 
on preschool and elementary years and on campaigning for changes in the 
school structure. Further development in pupil services should occur only 
after the needs and priorities of the total structure have been determined. 

J As needs change and there is less demand for service at a particular level, 

1 
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pupil services should recognize these developments and redeploy its 
efforts rather than struggling to retain traditional programs. We see 
the need for pupil services lessening initially at the secondary school 
level, where students themselves are becoming more active and involved. 

Special efforts should be made now to develop pupil services at the 
preschool level and during the early school years. We have known for a 
long time that children come to school with very different experiential 
backgrounds and with differing abilities to learn, but, unlike the past, 
we cannot tolerate a society in which large numbers of persons have been 
weeded out in the early grades and thrown on the economic scrap heap in 
their teens. To ignore the problem in a time of need for high level 
abilities, of rising levels of aspirations, and of an increasing recognition 
that government can do much to meet the needs of people — if it only will — 
is to invite revolutionary disorders. People have to find satisfaction in 
the things they do; they must find meaning and fulfillment in life if they 
are to 2nj oy this society and contribute to it. 

Almost all parents want a better life for their children, but many 
have not learned the appropriate communication patterns for teaching their 
children effectively. Through outreach by professionals and paraprofessionals 
from the school and through involvement of part-time assistants and observers, 
many parents can be helped. Bringing students into educational programs in 
the second and third year of life may be the only alternative unless society 
is willing to assign to unproductive lives thousands of children who are 
capable of being normal. Benjamin Bloom's research indicates that remedial 
programs for disadvantaged children which start after the age of three 
have an uphill losing battle to wage— that the payoff is greatly reduced 
after the age of four. 



It is well known, for example, that each child should be given 
appropriate physical examinations to identify dental, visual, and hearing 
problems, disease, and fatigue; that a child whose senses are impaired 
will have difficulty learning. We also know chat an adequate breakfast 
and mid d ay meal are important preconditions for learning. Pupil services 
has roles to play in these activities, in early intellectual screening, 
and in formulating programs which bring school personnel, parents, and 
community agencies together to assist children and to tackle major community 
problems affecting children’s learning. In this screening and diagnostic 
function of pupil services in the early years of a child's life, emphasis 
must shift from categorization of pupils for the purpose of accommodating 
administrative needs for order and grouping to description and prescription 
for individual development • Diagnosis and educational prescription will 
likely remain one major function of the pupil services team. 

Pupil services workers should take a more active role in building 
programs to develop positive mental health, while continuing their more 
traditional role of facilitating the teachers' efforts to enhance learning. 
Guidance counselors, school psychologists, social workers, and others across 
the state should be using their special training and experience. They 
should be teaching courses, credit or noncredit, required or voluntary, 
in areas of their competence: sex education, the effects of drugs, 

parent -child relationships, boy-girl relationships, racism, ways of under- 
standing one’s individuality, or the value of a subgroup's culture amidst 
pressures for conformity. They might contribute either single lessons or 
a series of discussions to a teacher's course in social or biological 
studies on topics of their unique competency. We expect teachers to serve 
as counselors at times; we should also expect counselors and other pupil 
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services workers to be teachers when they have specific material or 
insights to offer. 

Pupil services workers should play a large role in developing a 
social and behavioral sciences curriculum for the schools. Psychology, 
sociology, and the related disciplines are developing a substantial body 
of knowledge, certain aspects of which appear particularly appropriate 
to the school curriculum. We need to develop concepts that are as useful 
for man to use in making decisions about himself and his interactions 
with others as are those currently available to use for making decisions 
in relation to aspects of his environment. 

The professional associations in pupil services should initiate, in 
conjunction with university training programs, a Task Force on Goals for 
Pupil Services. This task force should be convened in 1970 to consider 
issues such as the above, with particular focus on (1) education for the 
promotion of mental health, (2) potential contributions of the social and 
behavioral sciences to education, and (3) pupil services programs for 
preschool and early elementary age levels. Specifically, we urge the 
president of the Massachusetts Personnel and Guidance Association to 
accept responsibility for convening this task force. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES 



I. Every school district, regardless of size, should assign 
to one person other than the superintendent the responsi- 
bility for administration of the various pupil services. 
This person should be given authority commensurate to his 
responsibility, i.e., he should be in a position that will 
enable him to coordinate and direct program development. 
Depending upon school district size and structure, there 
may be alternative means of accomplishing this condition. 
Small communities, for example, may wish to combine this 
administrative function with others, such as responsibility 
for special education. This pupil services administrator 
should become the liaison between the school and the local 
community, other service agencies, and the various state 
departments . 

II. Schools should not attempt to include in their programs 
every type of service needed by children and families; 
rather, both school services and community services 
should exert influence toward seeking support for mutual 
development. Without adequate community resources the 
full potential of pupil services cannot be achieved, and 
vice versa. To accomplish such integrated development, 
increased cooperation at the State level is needed among 
the State Departments of Public Health, Education, Mental 
Health, and Public Welfare. The now almost defunct School 
Health Council should be transformed into a Children's 
Services Council. 

III. School districts should develop a master calendar which 
presents the sequential steps involved in initiating 
and staffing a pupil services program. A master plan 
will enable communities without pupil services programs 
or with minimal services to initiate or gradually expand 
services on a planned basis as rapidly as their resources 
will permit. Such a scheduled approach may help avoid 
haphazard and premature decisions. The creation of such 
a master plan for the district should be a first-order 
responsibility of the recommended coordinator of pupil 
services. 

IV. The organizational structure of pupil services should 

focus on function, not disciplines or professional iden- 
tities. "What student needs require the expertise of 
health specialists, social workers, psychologists, 
counselors?" This question should set the direction for 
pupil services, not "What role should each specialist 
play?" Specialists should be secure in their own area 
of expertise but not be rigid about roles. Student 
needs (and thus pupil services functions) may differ 
from community to community across the state, and 
pupil services workers within the same profession may 
serve different functions depending upon the situation. 
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Ihus, the proposed pupil services coordinator in each 
district should undertake an inventory of pupil needs 
as one major segment of his development of a master 



V. 



We strongly support and encourage the tate trend toward 
unification of school districts. Smaller school districts 
yp ca y limit the availability of adequate pupil services, 
me minimum recommended size of 2,000 pupils (K-12) as 
suggested by the State is barely adequate; we recommend a 
minimum level of 5,000 pupils. The State Department of 

Education should assume an assertive rather than a permissive 
stance toward unification. 



VI. The nature of school district size and location in 

Massachusetts is such that a need exists for some form 
of service unit between the local school system and the 
State Department of Education. Precedents for such serv- 
ice units exist in the. Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services in New York and the Cooperative Educational 
Service Agencies in Wisconsin. Intermediate service districts 
should be established to provide pupil services personnel, 
as well as a variety of other educational specialists, for 
those districts that cannot support such professionals 
independently. We do not see the regional offices of the 
State Department of Education as being appropriate 
agencies to fulfill this function; instead, the regional 
offices should work toward developing cooperative relation- 
ships among districts which are necessary for the establish- 
ment of an intermediate service unit region. 

Regardless of its size, each school system should designate a program 
coordinator. Small systems may decide to make this coordination function 
a part-time assignment , but in most systems the demands of the position 
will warrant a full-time person. Strong professional leadership is 
particularly important to pupil services program development. The National 
Association of Pupil Personnel Administrators recommends the establishment 
of a full-time coordinator as soon as possible and "certainly by the time 
the student population reaches 3,000, or when the number of pupil personnel 
staff exceeds 15 or 20 in number." The administrator responsible for pupil 
services should be directly responsible to the superintendent of schools 
and be a member of the superintendent’s advisory council or cabinet. This 
person will often hold the title of "Assistant Superintendent for Pupil 
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Services." Smaller districts may choose to call this person a "director" 
or "coordinator." 

In large school districts, administrative levels below that of the 
city-wide director may be useful. Within a single large school building, 
for example, the principal may find it effective to designate a person 
as the coordinator of pupil personnel services for that building, a 
position comparable to that of department head in an academic discipline. 

Why is it important that pupil services be coordinated and be responsible 
to the superintendent? When schools were very small and families lived all 
of their lives in a community in which they were known, life was much more 
simple. Occupational choices were limited, and people were generally 
isolated from many of the value conflicts and complexities of modem life. 

As education has become a more important determinant of the individual's 
subsequent life experience, as society has come to have a greater need for 
skilled manpower, as the child's period of growth and development— his 
apprenticeship for adulthood — has been lengthened and made more comp lex , 
it has become necessary to provide youth with a greater variety of types 
of assistance. When we had only a nurse who controlled communicable 
diseases and a counselor who dispensed occupational and educational informa- 
tion, overlapping of services was not a serious problem; but today each 
of the professional groups assisting students has grown in its areas of 
competence and some of their skills and areas of concern overlap in a 
time-wasting fashion. Schools have become larger, departmentalized, and 
separated from the family and the community; without coordination, and a 
person responsible for it, schools may find it more and more difficult to 
do more than maintain their own organizational structures. 
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A need for leadership with both an administrative and innovative 
component has come to be recognized at the local and national levels. 

In 1960, after three years of study, the national Council of Chief State 
School Officers recommended that pupil services be brought together in 
coordinated programs. Many hundreds of school systems — 250 in New York 
State alone — have organized their pupil services under a single director. 
Twenty-eight state departments of education, including those of all the 
large states except Massachusetts and Texas, have coordinated their pupil 
services at the state level. 

The national professional organizations, groups which would have 
vested interests in defending their current practices rather than in 
promoting interdisciplinary cooperation, nevertheless have come to see 
that to provide quality services for youth they must work together. Seven 
years ago 19 national organizations involved with pupil services formed 
the Interprofessional Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services and 
charged it with the responsibility of focusing on the child and his needs 
rather than focusing on the roles and job descriptions of currently employed 
practitioners. Its aim is to bring together people with diverse understandings, 
something which is needed if we are to broaden our view of each student 
and his world. 

A balanced program which utilizes the skills of all of the pupil 
services professions must be developed. It is the responsibility of the 
pupil services administrator to move toward this goal. To do so he must 
see that the competencies of each service are capitalized on through such 
means as: (1) bringing others onto the school team, (2) making better 

use of the resources of other agencies in the community, and (3) expanding 
the skills of the present staff. The administrator must therefore not 
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only keep the operation running smoothly, but he must also be a facilitator 
of innovation. 

The administrator of pupil services is needed to provide an organized 
decision-making process. "What seems to be the problem? What do we already 
know? What more do we need to know to arrive at a tentative educational 
diagnosis and treatment plan? How will we monitor progress and make modi- 
fications in our plan? What responsibility will each member of the pupil 
services and instructional team take?" The pupil services administrator 
must assist the school in keeping its focus on the optimum development and 
personal happiness of the individual during its attempt to provide the 
society with intelligent citizens and competent workmen. It is his respon- 
sibility to create in his staff a sense of professional commitment and a 
spirit of service which will bring persons of diverse skills together 

spontaneously to serve the student. 

An effective program cannot be provided if many of the needed skills 
are absent or not readily available, nor if each staff member ignores the 
skills and activities of those who should be his colleagues. Policies 
must be developed, examined, and modified. Decisions must be made 
concerning testing, record-keeping, confidentiality, and staffing. If 
pupil services is to utilize the community’s resources fully and if it is 
to work closely with families and with instructional and administrative 
personnel, someone must be looking at the total picture, someone must 
bring relevant people together to plan and act in concert, and someone 
must evaluate and suggest modifications in our present procedures. These 
jobs will seldom be accomplished unless someone in each school system is 
given this responsibility. 
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The same arguments for providing coordination at the local level 
also apply at the State Department of Education level. Pupil services 
have fallen behind in Massachusetts partly because there is no coordinated 
long-range planning at the State level. Only those systems which recruit 
their staffs widely and whose staffs participate professionally ac the 
national level have been able to function successfully. Quality SDE 
personnel would have a statewide impact that would be proportionately 
far greater than the cost of their services. 

We have not formally stated in this section the requirements for the 
local pupil services administrator, but we have outlined his major 
responsibilities. It would seem obvious that he must have a clear under- 
standing of the major skills of pupil personnel workers or at least have 
a strong desire to gain this understanding. It would be very helpful for 
him to have gained professional competence in one or more areas of these 
services. It would also be necessary that he be the kind of person who 
brings people together and that he have the ability to plan as well as to 
carry through a plan. Academic training and experience in administration 
would be desirable. The pupil services administrator will have tenure in 
the system, probably as a practitioner in one of the pupil services, but 
he should not have tenure as an administrator. "New occasions should teach 
new duties," but when they do not and other skills are called for, the 

school committee and superintendent should be free to bring in the type 

« 

of leader the situation calls for. The position statement on pupil 
personnel services prepared by the National Association of Pupil Personnel 
Administrators and reproduced in the Appendix to this report contains a 
more complete statement of the administrator's role and training. 






The pupil services administrator in each district should, as one 
of his responsibilities, help coordinate the mutual development of both 
school and community services* Too often school personnel fail to support 
requests for mental health and other community services* Too often community 
agencies seek to have the schools take on functions more properly theirs, 
because the schools sometimes appear able to get the money more easily; 
then they criticize the schools for doing a different type of job than 
they would have done if they had been adequately financed* The public 
too often thinks that properly staffed schools eliminate the need for 
community resources. School personnel know that they do not but are often 
silent* Community agencies, governmental and private, must become partners 
with pupil services in schools* 

To assist in developing more integrated development of school and 
community services, the Departments of Public Health, Education, Mental 
Health, and Welfare will have to cooperate more fully at the State level. 

The only joint cooperation between these groups that came to the attention 
of the study staff was a cooperative structure called the School Health 
Council. This Council is almost defunct as an effective, innovative 
structure. Its only visible accomplishment in twelve years has been the 
creation of a standardized health record form for public schools. As the 
Council was originally conceptualized, it was intended to be composed of 
the Commissioners of each department. This duty was quickly passed down 
to subordinates. Although the Council was organized to meet once a year, 
last year it failed to convene at all. The necessary lines of cooperation, 
communication, and awareness between these departments are still deficient, 
especially in areas of related activity. We recommend that the Commissioners 
of each department appoint one representative to a policy-making council 
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to replace the School Health Council* The proposed policy group might 
be called the Children* s Services Council. 

Schools should develop schedules for program development and, before 

J 

programs are fully staffed, should establish priorities for the functioning 
of the pupil services workers already employed within the system. We 
cannot here define such schedules or priorities for all communities, since 
they should reflect the unique needs of a given community. Moreover, when 
the needs of a community shift, priorities should also shift. Pupil services 
staffs should therefore assume more of a task— force orientation, rather 
than necessarily maintaining their own professional identities. Organizational 
arrangements must become temporary systems, with sufficient flexibility to 
regroup as situations require. The proposed coordinator of pupil services 
in each district should regularly assess his community’s needs and their 
influence on the district’s master plan for pupil services. 

Effective and efficient functioning of pupil services also depends 
to a great extent upon the size of the pupil population within a given 
district. Pupil services in small districts suffers from problems s imi lar 
to those facing the instructional subgroups within the same district. 

Lack of colleague interaction and stimulation and of adequate administrative 
coordination and supervision, plus the fact that frequently multiple tasks 
are assigned to a single professional who may be skilled at dealing with 
only a segment of them, are among the more pressing of those problems. 
Psychologists and speech therapists, for example, because there may be 
only one or two in each district, feel this more keenly than do counselors 
or nurses, who typically have several colleagues within the district. 

The State for some time has been encouraging unification of school 
systems through the creation of multitown regional districts. We strongly 
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encourage this trend and would suggest that cities and towns , wherever 
possible, consider 5,000 students rather than 2,000 as an acceptable 
minimum size. We realize that the more rural districts cannot achieve 
such a minimum size without undue transportation difficulties; neverthe- 
less, we have observed that school districts appear to be more effectively 
run in the 5,000 pupil range. Not only do pupil services staffs operate 
more successfully, but such a pupil population size also warrants and 
permits more diverse instructional programs and adequate administrative 
structures. Excessive administrative duplication exists in the smaller 
districts where each superintendent needs to evolve budgetary, personnel, 
and related systems. 

Despite recent reorganizations, districts are still too small in 
many parts of the state to provide specialized services. To provide 
services equivalent to those of the larger districts, the number of teachers 
and other employees per 1,000 pupils must be larger in smaller districts. 
Local people tend to think of the minimum standards of the state as being 
optimum for their situation, whereas, actually, notably larger districts 
should be considered the optimum. Continued reorganization into larger 
districts is called for: the formation of large suburban districts 

adjoining major cities such as Boston which merge city districts and 
adjoining suburban districts; and the continued organization of regional 
schools which include the elementary level as well as high school. 

In conversations with educators in Massachusetts, we have received 
more opposition to this school district unification proposal than to any 
other. The comment is frequently made that "big education is not necessarily 
better education." We agree, in part, but would challenge such doubters 
to investigate carefully the larger administrative units that have been 
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developed in Massachusetts as a result of unification; in nearly every 
case, the regional school programs are more varied and of significantly 
higher quality. In fact, almost every position presented in opposition 
to regional schools has had a foundation in tradition rather than in sound 
educational planning. 

Massachusetts has 389 basic administrative units for a total popu- 
lation of 5.4 million. Rhode Island has 40 administrative units for a 
population of 900,000. Of states with roughly comparable population 
sizes, Florida, for 6.1 million residents, has 67 basic administrative 
units; North Carolina with 5.1 million has 160 units; Virgin , with 4.6 
million has 132 units. Thirty-one of the 50 states have fewer administra- 
tive units. This means that Massachusetts has fallen far behind in the 
national trend toward unified school districts. 

Even after very small school districts have been eliminated, certain 
functions will remain which can best be performed by an intermediate unit 
or board of cooperative educational services at a level between the State 
and local system. By an intermediate unit, we mean a level of school 
organization between the State and the local district, not necessarily 
coterminous with the county. The National Commission on School District 
Reorganization has defined the intermediate unit as "an area comprising 
the territory of two or more basic administrative units and having a board, 
or officer, or both responsible for performing stipulated services for 
the basic administrative units or for supervising their fiscal, administra- 
tive, or educational functions." Three-fourths of the states currently 
have intermediate units. Among the advantages of an intermediate service 
unit are the following: 
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1. Intermediate districts can provide best for most of the special 
education areas, because there are too few blind, deaf, crippled, etc., 
students in any given local district to make it feasible to hire a 
teacher or teachers. 

2 -. Both the staff and the development of curriculum in the academic 
disciplines can be served by specialists with a high degree of training 
whom a single district could not afford to hire. 

3. Educational, diagnostic, and remedial centers can be developed 
to work with speech pathology, language development, reading, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Similarly, social work, psychological diagnosis, 
and ether areas of pupil personnel services require persons with a high 
degree of skill and function best when the persons involved have colleagues 
with whom to confer. In other words, professionals do a better job if 
they do not live in professional isolation, and an intermediate unit brings 
together an interdisciplinary mix which stimulates professional growth and 
hence better service to students and teachers. 

4. There are a number of other possible values such as the possibilities 
for instructional and media centers, data processing systems, cooperative 
purchasing, staff development programs, and research and evaluation programs. 

The pacesetters in demonstrating what can be done through intermediate 
districts in data processing, materials centers, special programs for 
physically and mentally handicapped children, and pupil services have 
not always been the very small rural districts; in a number of states the 
more heavily populated suburban systems have been most aware of what large 
intermediate districts could do to serve them. For example, 13 districts 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, with a combined enrollment of 82,000, 
created an intermediate district providing the aforementioned services, 



as did 29 local districts with an enrollment of nearly 250,000 in Oakland 
County, Michigan. The intermediate unit in Erie County (Buffalo), New 
York has a staff of more than 250, and the Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services in the Rochester area is of similar size. Furthermore, the strength 
of the intermediate unit in these populous areas has grown rather than 
decreased; for example, many school systems able to hire from 1 to 3 
psychologists or social workers still prefer to hire these services through 
an intermediate unit. What are the advantages which bring about this 
situation? 

One is that even in systems of 10,000 to 15,000 pupils the number of 
children with some types of handicaps (sight problems, auditory problems, 
etc.) is rather small — and either through a special school or through the 
use of an itinerate teacher, the intermediate unit can provide more 
economical service. Also, in these specialized fields the professionals 
do a better job if they are in close contact with other professional help. 

The social worker sometimes needs to consult with other social workers, 
the psychiatrist, or others about his handling of a case, and this can 
be done more easily when an intermediate unit brings together a "critical 
mass." 

The intermediate unit makes it possible to hire 7 man-days per week 
of time in a given area of service while -the individual unit can hire either 
5 or 10 man-days per week but nothing in-between. Then too, if a worker 
from the intermediate unit is not providing the type of service needed, 
he can be replaced more easily because he can merely be shifted to another 
district which places a higher value on the type of service he provides 
best . 

Wisconsin, since 1947, has reduced its local districts from 6,000 
to 570 and has abolished its 72 county intermediate districts and replaced 
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them with 19 Cooperative Educational Service Agencies, These agencies 
are governed by a board made up of board members from the local districts 
in the service area. As illustrative of what these districts can accom- 
plish in the pupil services area. District #13 serving 18 school districts 
in parts of 4 counties with a pxipil population of roughly 50,000 is 
utilizing large interdisciplinary teams of pupil personnel specialists 
that visit the schools on a consulting basis. Each team includes a half- 
time psychiatrist, an elementary school counselor, a social worker, a 
psychologist, a speech therapist, a reading teacher, and an itinerate 
teacher who takes the class when the teacher is discussing a child or 
a group of children with other members of the team. 

Our recommendation regarding the creation of intermediate units 
must remain general. More precise discussion of the nature of these 
units and where they might evolve must await the report of the redistricting 
study currently sponsored by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 
We do want, however, to underscore the desirability of a high quality unit at 
a level between the State and the local district to provide certain services 
and specialized programs which the individual districts cannot adequately 
provide. 
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CENTRAL VS, DECENTRALIZED STAFFING 

I* School districts should assess the relative merits of 
central-office vs. building-based pupil services staffs. 

The critical issue appears to be the clarity of the 
administrative relationships that are involved. When 
a pupil services worker has a building assignment, his 
role should be developed cooperatively by the building 
principal, the pupil services administrator, and the 
worker. 

II. Within schools, pupil services workers should be less 
office-bound. They should consider becoming roving 
workers, going out to where the students are. Typical 
locations for student contacts might include class- 
rooms, cafeterias, corridors, lounges, etc. 

III. Pupil services workers should avoid being building- 
bound; they should be free to work at will in the 
neighborhood making home visits, agency contacts, etc. 

This implies that some workers must work at different 
hours (and perhaps a different school year) than do 
teachers in order that they may better reach parents, 
employers, and others. 

School-based, rather than central-office-based, staffs seem to be 
somewhat better received by their educational colleagues. When pupil 
services workers have frequent contact in the same setting, they often 
have better communication with and more understanding from ’teachers and 
administrators. Yet, all too often, pupil services workers have difficul- 
ties in their relationships with other educators. 

One example of the factors contributing to the lack of full understanding 
between pupil services workers and teachers is the referral procedure. The 
pupil services worker receives a referral from a teacher, gives the student 
some evaluative testing, writes a report, and submits the report to the 
teacher. This procedure is frequently meaningless because of the teacher's 



expectation that testing will identify specific sources of the child's 
problem which can then be used to solve it; in fact, the testing frequently 
just confirms the teacher's observations while translating them into 




just confirms 



psychological jargon. Even when the child receives continued attention 
from a pupil services worker, there often is no spectacular change, and the 
teacher begins to doubt the effectiveness of the entire procedure. 

Another factor contributing to the lack of understanding between 
teachers and pupil services workers is the inability of the latter to 
articulate behavioral science knowledge into operational objectives. In 
the absence of clearly communicated goals, pupil services workers are 
unable to demonstrate their value except by reciting a few conceptual 
generalities or referring to several case study miracles. 

Communication of pupil services goals and accomplishments seems to 
be best when pupil services workers are able to make frequent face-to- 
face contacts with teachers and administrators. The critical factor 
appears to be the quality of these relationships, not the fact that the 
worker is or is not based, or has an office, in the building. 

Some students interviewed during the course of our study indicated 
that pupil services workers would be more successful if they were less 
formal, more highly visible, and more accessible. Getting to know students 
and their thoughts and feelings may be better achieved by informal contacts 
in corridors, cafeterias, lounges, etc., than by longer appointments in 
private offices. Although pupil services workers have long fought for 
adequate office space, telephones, and secretarial support — factors we 
too believe to be essential — we suggest that pupil services workers reconsider 
the delivery system for their services. It might be that some workers should 
work in nonoffice settings and that still others might serve best by making 
home visits and other community contacts. 

Greater flexibility is needed in the delivery systems of pupil services 
programs across the state. Instead of modified or individualized work 



schedules , time commitments, and freedom of mobility, we observed for 
the most part programs that were alike in their deployment of personnel, 
time, and space. We encourage pupil services administrators in Massachusetts 
to explore different methods for service delivery. For example, instead of 
dealing with individual students on an unscheduled basis, some school systems 
should attempt working with the family as the basic unit. Under such an 
arrangement, a pupil services worker would be assigned to a family and 
become the liaison between family and school. The worker would communicate 
regularly with the family, becoming known to the parents over a period of 
time, and thus be in an advantageous position to help the family avoid 
unnecessary stress or to deal with problems as they arise. 

Some schools might wish to have all of their pupil services workers 
work out of a central office as consultants to schools. Others might wish 
to have all personnel assigned to specific schools • Some might use teams 
of specialists; others might hire only generalists. One school district 
might employ only school psychologists for deployment in elementary schools; 
a second, only psychiatric social workers; a third, only elementary counselors. 

In effect, we are arguing for experimentation and testing of different 
structures and procedures for operating. At a time when no format has 
emerged as being of maximum utility for all systems, school superintendents 
should permit flexibility and variety in approach. 
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FLEXIBLE STAFFING AND THE USE OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL 

I. To avoid the use of professional personnel for nonpro- 
fessional tasks, more clerical assistance must be provided, 

II. The use of other types of support personnel with training 
at the junior college or bachelor's degree level would 
also free the professional. Individual school systems, 
training institutions, and the State Department of 
Education should jointly identify tasks which may be 
performed by persons with less or different training 
than is required for performance of some of the pupil 
services functions. Schools should explore means 
whereby such paraprofessionals can be best utilized. 

Open-ended career ladders and opportunities for both 
pre-service and in-service training should be created 
for such persons. 

Ill, Specialists must not be limited to traditional roles, 
such as psychologists to testing, nurses to health 
rooms, social workers to home- community liaison. Some 
of these tasks may be performed by others with less 
training. Some tasks may no longer be vital, and there 
are new functions requiring the attention of pupil 
services workers. Within a given discipline some staff 
members will have particular competencies for working 
effectively with groups of students, with neighborhood 
groups, with the legal professions, etc. Therefore, 
there should be increased differentiation of function 
within a given pupil personnel service. While we hope 
that each staff member will develop a variety of skills, 
each should devote a major share of his time to the 
things he does well. 

IV. Staffing should move toward more flexible placement 
of specialists according to competencies, with a 
concomitant flexibility in salary ranges, thus making 
possible the retention of more highly skilled specialists. 

V. The pupil services team should be broader than it is at 
present. We recognize that cultural anthropology and 
sociology can bring new insights to our understanding of 
the youth and adults interacting in our schools and other 
social settings. 

VI. As schools add neighborhood people to their staffs as 

"paraprofessionals,” they should experiment with variation 
in roles for these people. Schools need their ideas and 
a closer tie to the people they serve. 

Provisions should be made to employ qualified clerical assistance for 
the pupil services programs in each school. At present school systems 
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frequently and ineffectively use expensive, highly trained personnel to 
perform tasks that could more appropriately be done by clerical assistants. 

In some cases, pupil services workers have too willingly assumed clerical 
duties. For example, although nurses in our questionnaire sample indicated 
that they spent 45% of their time on clerical functions, about three- fourths 
of them indicated that they were usually or almost always performing tasks 
consistent with the expectations of their professional associations; only 
2% said many of their tasks were inappropriate. Such workers should be 
more forceful in making clear their need for clerical support. The immediate 
addition of clerical personnel will permit and encourage professional 
personnel to render quantitatively greater services. 

Presently, except for a very limited amount of secretarial help, the 
members of the pupil personnel services team are a professionally trained 
group with a majority holding graduate degrees. Such personnel are expensive 
and scarce. Investigation has shown that considerable professional time 
has been spent in clerical, routine administrative, and similar duties for 
which the professional is overtrained and overpaid. In the years immediately 
ahead, therefore, pupil services teams should include a larger number of 
support personnel who will take responsibilities in a number of areas. For 
example, if the health services had a support person to screen eyes and 
ears and perform clerical tasks, it would free the nurse for more health 
education activities • Some aspects of scheduling and tasks such as keeping 
up the guidance library and helping students use it could be handled by 
aider, in social work, taking case histories could be handled by a support 
person, and there are tests and observations commonly made by psychologists 
which could be learned by less trained personnel. In the attendance area, 
routine attendance checking and most aspects of the school census could be 
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done by support personnel, leaving activities such as liaison with 
families and with the court to the professional. 

In addition, the school's pupil services group has never had the 
time to contact parents as often as they should. Indigenous personnel 
who understand what the school is attempting and also understand the 
minority group culture can be of significant assistance in reducing the 
psychological distance between school personnel and families. The gap 
between parents, on the one hand, and teachers and students on the other 
as reflected in a recent Harris poll on the generation gap indicated the 
need for pupil services personnel to bring the parents' views to the 
school. One-way message carrying must give way to dialogue if we are to 
reduce intergroup tensions between classes, races, and generations. 

Massachusetts should move toward the training and use of support 
personnel in pupil services. \Je encourage training programs such as the 
program to train counselor aides undertaken by Dr. Ronald Frederickson 
at the University of Massachusetts. The proposed Bureau of Pupil Services 
in the State Department of Education should stimulate universities and 
cooperating school districts to further pursue training and employment of 
support workers. The community colleges might be ideal locations for 
training of such persons. 

Excellent precedents exist for the effective use of support personnel. 
Such persons are in wide use in Washington, D. C. An effective rationale 
and description of the use of guidance assistants has been produced by 
District No. 109 in Deerfield, Illinois, under the direction of David A. 
Cavins. The Colorado State Department of Education's Bureau of the 
Handicapped recently supported a project utilizing support personnel in 
speech correction. Because the Colorado project is typical of exploratory 
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attempts to utilize support personnel in pupil services, we will briefly 
describe this project. 

In Fort Collins, Greeley, and Denver a dozen assistants in each city 
worked as an aide to a speech correctionist. The aides began with a three- 
week training course. It was agreed that they would generally not be used 
for certain tasks — stuttering children, for example — but there was still 
considerable latitude in how they were to be used by the professional 
speech personnel. The requirements were that the aide be a high school 
graduate, like working with children, and have a car available for moving 
from school to school. The teachers were not participants in hiring the 
aides . 

While it was generally expected that the aides would spend the largest 
percentage of their time on clerical work, they actually spent 51% of their 
time working with articulation problems, 14% with language, 4% with hearing, 
and only 29% on clerical tasks. They spent very little time with rate and 
rhythm, professional contacts with families, and phonation. In articulation 
work, they were utilized for ear training, word and sentence drills, and 
carry-over practice. In ear training, aides drilled in the position of a 
given sound within a word and had children compare correctly and incorrectly 
produced sounds. They also engaged in story telling, flannel board activities, 
games with puppets, guessing games, tape recordings, etc. Aides discussed 
their articulation activities with the correctionists • Clerical duties 
included preparing dittos, stencils, therapy drills, announcements for 
parents; recoird-keeping such as noting in school folders appropriate infor- 
mation indicated by the therapist; and getting children from classrooms. 

In language development the aides used the Peabody Language Kit or Language 
Master in working on sequencing, vocabulary building, increasing auditory 
memory span, and sentence building. 
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There was a general, although not unanimous, acceptance of the aides 
by all groups — therapists, teachers, nurses, and administrators. Several 
therapists had reservations about aides, saying they lacked sufficient 
training or that they weren't necessary, but 80% indicated that they 
would like to continue to have the services of an aide. 

Most aides also enjoyed the work; several decided to become thera- 
pists. The aides felt that the clerical duties they performed were helpful 
to the therapists and that their work freed the correctionists for parent 
contacts and for working with the children who had more difficult disorders. 
Half of the aides thought they were adequately prepared. Others wanted 
more stress on child development, sound drills, sound production, and 
articulation and felt that more observation and work experience during 
the training would have been helpful. Most felt fully utilized; all were 
impressed with the profession. 

There are presently no national guidelines regarding use of support 
personnel. Since the use of aides will have to increase, professionals 
should establish such guidelines. School systems in Massachusetts should 
be willing to experiment with the use of support personnel and should 
identify work tasks and career lines appropriate to such personnel. 

In addition to making wider use of support personnel, Massachusetts 
schools probably should move toward including a wider variety of personnel 
on the pupil services team of the future. A few districts in the United 
States already employ persons such as cultural anthropologists, sociologists, 
communications experts, and physical and occupational therapists. Which 
of these professionals will become a part of future pupil services teams, 
which will become aligned with other functions of the educational program, 
and which will remain functions of the community or the university remains 
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to be seen. The trend for the schools to accept an increasingly broader 
segment of society’s responsibilities suggests that they may, out of 
necessity, come to utilize a wider range of professional talents. 

Within most of the subgroups included in pupil services, there is a 
definite trend toward differentiating and utilizing persons at several 

t 

levels of competence. For example, the full range of contributions which 
psychology could make to the schools cannot be expected of professionals 
below the Ph.D. level of training; in fact, perhaps only a team of Ph.D.’s 
from the various psychological specialties could provide a more nearly 
complete range of skills. Yet the great bulk of present and perhaps future 
work of school psychologists can be done competently by the type of person 
most typically found in school psychology today — a person with about two 
years of graduate training. Furthermore, unless ways are found to transfer 
some of the more routine tasks currently completed by these persons, there 
will likely never be enough of them to fill the needed positions. This 
means that at least three levels of competency are evolving in school 
psychology. Guidance, social work, health services, and special education 
are experiencing similar shifts. 

Schools will need to recognize differences in training, competency, 
and effectiveness in establishing teams and career lines. To date, personnel 
policies in education are particularly primitive. Differential systems of 
reward and responsibility seldom reflect differences in staff competency 
and performance, and many young professionals leave the system because their 
accomplishments receive little formal recognition. 

Flexible staffing according to levels and kinds of competencies is 
gradually emerging, and methods for training and u3ing a variety of personnel 
must increase. Pupil services staffs must become more aware of and capitalize 
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up on the particular proficiencies of individual staff members. Although 
it seems appropriate that each specialist in a school play a given role 
based upon a set of preconcerted functions, all workers should remain 
partially open regarding some functions, particularly since there is 
obvious overlap. The team should be fluid and recognize that some individuals 
are more effective in discharging certain functions with different children 
than are others; thus the school nurse may be more effective on certain 
problems with some families than the social worker, the principal more 
effective than the counselor with some situations, and so on. Some functions, 
such as certain aspects of diagnostic testing and tutoring, should remain 
fixed, but counseling, consulting, observing, and teaching should be shared 
functions. 

Paralleling the trend toward specialization and differentiation of 
competencies is another movement which emphasizes the value of the generalist. 
There is considerable evidence that guidance workers, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, social workers, nurses, and others have many skills in common, as 
well as some unique competencies, and that in practice they can and do 
interchange some duties. For instance, the problems which come to the 
attention of the school nurse are by no means always physical. When we 
asked all pupil services workers to list the reasons why pupils came to 
them, we found considerable overlap in reasons. Can the skills common ti- 
the various pupil services specialties be defined and training programs 
devised which will produce a "child development specialist" who will possess 
many of the competencies of the aforementioned professionals? Or will the 
school counselor evolve into this type of generalist, capable of accomplishing— 
with nonprofessional assistance — much of the work now assigned to psychologists, 
social workers, and nurses, using these specialists as consultants and freeing 
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them to concentrate on broader programs or more severe problems? The 
answer is not currently available, but we urge Massachusetts schools to 
move toward greater experimentation in this direction, particularly at the 
elementary level. 




SALARY LEVELS 



I. Pupil services workers should be placed on district teacher 
salary schedules in accordance with their training and 
experience; differentials based on position alone should 
be avoided. Given equal training, experience, time commit- 
ment, and performance, teachers and pupil services workers 
should be rewarded equally. Persons with additional 
responsibility for administration, training, and super- 
vision should be paid more. Care must be taken to avoid 
placing pupil services workers on quasi-administrative 
salary levels and thereby possibly limiting their effec- 
tiveness. This recommendation should be situationally 
determined, since school districts vary considerably in 
the type of responsibility given to pupil services workers. 

Important criteria in determining salary levels are the 
nature of responsibilities and the complexity of human 
relations involved in the tasks. 

Many Massachusetts school systems continue to grant higher salaries 
to guidance counselors and other pupil services workers than to teachers 
with equal training, experience, and time commitment. This situation is 
most likely the result of a high demand for, and a limited supply of, these 
specialists. The current strained supply-and-demand situation reflects 
both a rising recognition of the need for pupil services and a shortage 
of appropriate training programs in the state. Salary policies pertaining 
to pupil services in Massachusetts are inconsistent and poorly defined. 

The various professional associations should study this situation and develop 
more adequate policies. 

In making the above recommendation we recognize the difficulties 
inherent in obtaining pupil services workers who are in short supply (such 
as school psychologists) without salary inducements; however, this supply- 
and-demand phenomenon also affects certain instructional subgroups. Once 
salary differentials have been granted, a tradition has begun. Thus, even 
where the personnel supply is now adequate to the demand, it is difficult 
to modify the existing pattern. 
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Salary increments for school counselors seem to create barriers 
between them and teachers, and their position is frequently seen as one 
step toward administrative positions. We believe it advisable for schools 
to consider teachers and counselors as comparable professionals who are 
simply performing different functions. There is a trend, however, for 
schools to employ counselors for a longer school year. Where this situation 
exists, they should be paid for this additional time at their regular 
school year rates. We do not believe that different working hours or a 
longer school day during the regular year merits a higher rate of pay. 

The same arguments hold for school nurses, speech and hearing thera- 
pists, and attendance supervisors. School nurses in our study sample 
(following the national and state trend) are paid less than teachers with 
equal training and experience. Some schools are placing nurses on the 
teacher salary schedule and requiring a bachelor* s degree. We encourage 
this trend and suggest that nurses be considered as equal members of school 
staffs. Attendance supervisors appear to be paid more than teachers who 
have equivalent qualifications, a fact which probably can be traced to the 
history of these positions, since they often were political appointments. 

A substantial proportion of attendance supervisors in the state are not 
college graduates. We suggest that school districts work toward a professional 
upgrading of this position and place attendance supervisors on the teacher *s 
salary schedule whenever training and background are equal. 

Some pupil services workers are paid more because it is assumed that 
their work is more demanding than the work of others. School psychologists 
in some communities, for instance, have frequent exposure to severely 
disturbed persons. They are also often cast in the role of consultant to 
parents, teachers, counselors, and administrators. Wher i position requires 
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particular skills and involves very difficult human relations, salary modi- 
fications are probably in order. Yet practice varies widely, and it is 
impossible for us to state that all practitioners in a professional subgroup 
should be paid more. Local conditions will continue to influence practi- 
tioner functions, and salary policy will need some situational flexibility. 

Some educators will be concerned over our failure to be precise about 
salary recommendations; yet we feel that professional practice must take 
into account local conditions and different levels of responsibility. 
Communities will never be all alike, nor will practitioners be used in 
the same way in every community. Flexibility of salaries based on genuine 
differences in responsibility and performance will always be warranted. 
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STAFFING STANDARDS AND PATTERNS 

I. School systems should work toward achieving a ratio of 
one pupil services worker for each 125 students. The 
current estimated statewide ratio for Massachusetts is 
1:455. Massachusetts cities and towns should establish 
reasonable schedules for achieving the desired staffing 
ratio. We suggest as minimal standards the following 
schedule for achieving the recommended staffing: 

— in two years — 1:400 

— in five years — 1:250 

— in ten years — 1:125 

The ratio of pupil services workers to pupils is nearly impossible to 
standardize because of the number of variables involved. Pupil servxces 
staffing patterns must be considered in the context of the total needs of 
a system. The program objectives and goals, the severity and frequency of 
special needs and problems, and the instructional staffing and facilities 
available all influence pupil services staffing decisions. 

In the absence of objective evidence regarding staffing criteria, 
suggested standards for staffing must be based on the judgment of experienced 
practitioners. The National Association of Pupil Personnel Administrators 
recommends one pupil services worker for each 125 or 135 students. For a 
district of 10,000 pupils, NAPPA recommends 70-80 pupil services specialists 
and supervisors. Some .lommunities have already made great strides toward 
achieving these standards and, therefore, will be able to reach this 
recommended ratio in less than ten years. We encourage the most rapid 
addition of necessary staff that is feasible. 

Since Massachusetts communities are so different in their needs, we 
urge a periodic review by each community of its organizational and staffing 
arrangements to ensure that all pupil services functions have the staff 
adequate for achieving the objectives of the program. Such reviews should 
occur no less frequently than every five years. 
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Priorities for adding staff are also situational and difficult to 
define. Communities vary in the nature of services already provided, the 
financial strength of their tax bases, and the strength of their commitment 
to pupil services objectives. Another relevant variable may be the size 
of the community. School systems are required by law to provide (1) attendance 
services and (2) psychological services for assessment of students for state- 
mandated special classes; thus, these two services must be provided by each 

district. 

Rural districts with low population densities may face special problems 
in staffing pupil services. Many times the district will be too small to 
use all the time of some specialists profitably. Several alternative 
solutions to this problem seem possible. First, a group of small school 
systems may cooperatively employ a pupil services specialist and share 
responsibility for his support. In such situations, caution is in order 
against inconsistent administrative relationships and an unmanageable work 
load. Second, small districts without a pupil services program might 
initially employ a generalist— a person with training and experience 

encompassing several of the pupil services areas. 

The traditional approach to program organization is to hire a group 
of specialists who, working as a team, complement each other and therefore 
provide a higher quality of services jointly than would be possible by each 
working independently, let some small districts will not be able to utilize 
some of the specialist areas fully and will need to rely on practitioners 
who have a wider range of skills with perhaps less depth than a specialist. 

In Arizona, for example, small districts are served by persons who attend 
a university for a year to receive training in two areas of specialty such 
as school psychology and counseling, or remedial reading and social work, 
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or speech correction and education of the mentally handicapped. Typically, 
these practitioners in dual specialties have been employed in the rural 
district for a number of years before entering such a program, because 
another of the rural district's problems is that it has difficulty attracting 
and holding specialized personnel. 

A major factor affecting this recruiting difficulty is that specialized 
personnel often want some supervisory assistance in their early years of 
practice and in some cases must have it if they are to be recognized as 
fully qualified practitioners. Almost anyone working in a specialized 
area benefits from frequent professional contacts with colleagues, and this 
is difficult to achieve in an isolated situation. Professional meetings 
also tend to be held in major population centers and are thus more difficult 
for practitioners in remote areas to attend. Factors less easily dealt 
with are the tendency for urban and suburban areas to pay higher salaries 
to specialists, and the tendency for professional people of all types to 
avoid settling in communities which directly or indirectly restrict their 
freedom. 

Such conditions provide further argument for the unification of school 
districts, the development of some form of intermediate unit, and the necessity 
for cooperative state/ local funding. Intermediate units make it possible 
for a specialist to work within his area of competency, provide him with 
colleague relationships in his own and related fields, and allow him to 
work in several settings which add variety and a sense of freedom in his 




work. 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THE MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS 

I. Professional associations in Massachusetts should be 

commended for their activity in developing policy state- 
ments, certification requirements, and the like. We 
recommend strong future action in promotional activities, 
public relations, and legislative consultation. 

II. The associations have typically assumed a permissive 

stance toward the maintenance of standards. Provisionally 
or marginally certified personnel have been employed regu- 
larly by schools with little note taken by the associations. 

The associations must assume greater leadership responsi- 
bility for and exert greater pressure in the governance 
of the professions involved in pupil services. 

Professional associations representing the various pupil services in 
Massachusetts have been active in developing policy statements, in preparing 
certification recommendations, in informing their membership. We strongly 
urge the support of newsletters such as those distributed by the Massachusetts 
School Counselors Association and the Massachusetts Personnel and Guidance 
Association. Local information and stimulation provided by such media are 
badly needed in the state. 

Generally, the associations have had minimal impact in influencing 
pupil services development at the local community level. They have not been 
active in promoting pupil services in the areas where the development of 
pupil services has been poor. If change is to occur, associations must 
assume greater leadership and exert greater pressure in program development. 

Professional associations in Massachusetts should undertake an extensive 
critical analysis of their present relationships with the Department of 
Education and the State Legislature. Efforts should be made to identify 
or to create means of gaining a more effective voice in establishing pro- 
fessional policies and regulations within the state. Only in recent years 
have the associations recognized the need for strong legislative committees; 
the Massachusetts School Counselors Association should be commended for its 
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progress along these lines. Such committees should be expected to prepare 
drafts of needed legislation as well as react to relevant bills submitted 
by other groups. The professional associations should develop closer 
working relationships with the legislative committees on education and 
mental health. We also commend the initial efforts of the newly formed 
Massachusetts Personnel and Guidance Association in its attention to 
proposed legislation. 

The professional associations should initiate cooperative activity 
with the universities and the State Department of Education to establish 
better methods for governance of the professional subgroups in pupil services. 
For example, the associations have typically assumed a permissive stance 
toward the maintenance of standards. Provisionally certified personnel have 
been employed regularly by schools with little note taken by the associations. 
If the associations are to gain the respect of their constituency, they 
must accept partial responsibility for observation and control of the quality 
of training that practitioners have had. 

It appears that all of the professional associations representing pupil 
services subgroups in Massachusetts use similar and fairly standard means 
of reaching their goals, and the question is whether a greater variety of 
approaches and more intensive efforts might not result in greater accomplish- 
ment. Of course, the chicken-and-egg problem will persist and can serve 
as an excuse for inactivity if people will let it: professional organizations 

claim they must have a large membership before they can make an impact, and 
prospective members want to see proof of accomplishment to be assured that 
the organization can do something for them before they invest in membership. 

Public relations must have higher priority in the activities of the 
professional associations. A person need only work in pupil services for 
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a brief period to become fully convinced of the great need for such 
services in our schools, and many pupil services workers claim they are 
doing an effective job; yet there is considerable complaint that teachers, 
parents, and school committee members do not understand cr see the need for 
such services. While it is true that Americans have been slow to recognize 
their right to mental health and take on the responsibility of providing 
for it, it is questionable whether professional associations have done all 
they can and should be doing to sell their services to the public. Pro- 
fessional organizations best know which individuals and programs excel in 
the state and could act as broker in getting the most talented and convincing 
practitioners to serve as consultants to nearby fledgling programs. Also, 
there is no reason why newspapers, television, and other forms of ’’irrational 
publicity" to which great masses of people are exposed should not be used, 
as the National Institute of Mental Health has just begun to do. 

If one of the aims of professional groups is keeping abreast of 
innovations and substantive research, it would seem that someone or a 
committee would be charged with the responsibility for regularly reviewing 
current publications (not just those within the specialty but, even more 
important, those related research publications that most practitioners do not 
review regularly) and sharing their findings, perhaps via a newsletter. 

The most frequently used device among professional groups in Massachusetts 
is the periodic evening meeting or one-day conference on a topic of interest. 

It has been fairly well substantiated that if an association brings in the 
most famous leaders to a meeting, members will attend in numbers sufficiently 
great to guarantee solvency; yet we question if there are not other ways 
which might accomplish more. We know that students frequently do not 
evidence learning and attitude change simply by listening to a lecturer. 




no matter how exciting he may be. Listening to a speaker with whom one 
agrees reinforces one’s attitudes; when listening to a speaker with whom 
one disagrees, it is much easier to tune out than to consider objectively 
the ideas presented and to reconsider one's own position. Most research 
indicates that genuine involvement is the key to attitude and behavior 
change. Furthermore, the most pressing problems in school districts are 
often not theoretical ones which can be considered in large groups but 
organizational and relational ones that must be dealt with directly. Again, 
because the professional organization has the most reliable and extensive 
knowledge on good people and programs, it has the possibility of playing 
the broker role in providing assistance to systems in need. Skilled 
practitioners from one district would be more willing and able to offer 
assistance to another district if professional association leadership would 
intercede with the superintendent in the former district to convince him 
of the value of this service. 

One rarely reads professional literature in education which does not 
lament the paucity of high quality research. Priorities in individual 
districts often do not allow for hiring a skilled researcher. Graduate 
students in education are, at some point in their training, usually required 
to involve themselves in a research project of their own choosing. While 
doctoral advisors continue to despair at the topics selected, practitioners 
despair at being bothered constantly to cooperate in projects that may be 
learning experiences for students but are of little value to them. 
Experienced practitioners know better than inexperienced students what 
research needs exist, and the professional organization is a logical avenue 
for analyzing these needs and then soliciting the cooperation of departments 
within universities to get them carried out. 
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Education has always been and will continue to be closely linked to 
public funds and therefore to the legislature and elected officials, though 
if often seems that educators are the last to be aware of this fact. Pro- 
fessional associations could play a valuable role in encouraging state 
legislators to become expert in and therefore make a name for themselves 
in the field of education, as is the case in many other states. The 
associations frequently lament that no one seems willing to champion the 
cause of pupil services in the legislature; yet they have done little to 
remedy the situation. 

Practitioners in all specialties have agreed that the need exists for 
a spokesman for the entire pupil services team, and the recent joint meetings 
of several of the associations show that groups are beginning to look to 
cooperation broader than their own disciplines. Hopefully, Other organizations 
will follow suit. Yet Massachusetts at present has no professional organiza- 
tion which speaks for pupil services as a whole. The Massachusetts Personnel 
and Guidance Association does have the potential for representing all the 
pupil services subgroups if its current leaders so desire and if other 
specialists are willing to support an association which has its foundations 
in guidance and personnel work. Current MPGA leadership must ensure against 
school counselor domination of the Association. 

Comments by pupil services workers on the tentative recommendations 
of this study indicated almost unanimous agreement that a Bureau of Pupil 
Services at the St.atfe level is vitally needed and that the efforts of the 
professional associations would be enhanced by such a Bureau. Yet the 
professional associations have done little in the past to encourage the 
creation of a Bureau. It is now clearly evident that the professional 
associations must cooperatively encourage such developments if they are to 




be realized. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



I. Pupil personnel services should be regrouped as a unit 
within the State Department of Education. We recommend 
the establishment of a Bureau of Pupil Services within 
the Division of Curriculum and Instruction. Included 
in this Bureau would be school counseling (transferred 
from the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education); 
speech and hearing services and school psychology 
(transferred from the Bureau of Special Education) ; 
school adjustment counseling (transferred from the 
Division of Youth Service); vocational/technical school 
counselors (transferred from the Bureau of Vocational 
Education); school nursing (in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Health) ; and attendance (to be 
created) . 

II. Those persons to be employed in the proposed Bureau of 
Pupil Services should be persons with a basic grounding 
in one of the pupil services disciplines who can also 
serve as generalists competent in establishing organi- 
zations for pupil services. It is less important that 
there be a person to represent each discipline in the 
Bureau than that those employed be creative in establishing 
consultative relationships with school systems. 

III. The State Department of Education should develop a con- 
sulting structure whereby leaders in exemplary school 
districts and universities may be employed by the State 
on a per diem basis for up to thirty days per year so 
that they can be available to school districts on a 
consultative basis. Since the State Department of 
Education will probably never be able to employ the 
most expert administrators and practitioners in pupil 
services, such a structure would enable the State to 
provide those communities desiring program development 
with access to creative leaders. 

IV. The State Department of Education should be granted 
increased financial flexibility to attract and retain 
highly skilled personnel. Present staffing patterns 
and high turnover reflect rigid salary schedules, poor 
advancement procedure, and the general unattractiveness 
of current work arrangements. 

V. Substantial increases in salaries are essential if the 
State Department is to attract skilled personnel. 
Differentiation in position levels should be increased 
so that promotion of the more competent is possible. 

A career ladder such as the one in New York State is 
needed in the State Department of Education. The State 
Department of Education also needs improved personnel 
policies to increase morale and holding power. Flexibility 
in working hours, provision for sabbatical leaves, more 




adequate travel allowances, better opportunities for 
expert supervision. Improved in- 3 ervice training, and 
related staff development policies are badly needed. 

VI. The existing trend toward decentralization as demon- 
strated by the establishment of regional offices of 
the State Department of Education and other state 
agencies should be encouraged. An Increasing degree 
of autonomy In program development should be granted 
to these regional offices; they should avoid becoming 
another layer between the local school district and 
the Boston office. We support the reorganization of 
state government, as put forward by the Office of 
Planning and Program Coordination, which proposes 
the merger of state agencies which have highly 
related responsibilities. 

Early In 1970, the Commissioner of Education should designate a task 
force composed of representatives from training programs, professional 
associations, local communities, and the State Department of Education to 
design specific plans for a Bureau of Pupil Services within the State 
Department of Education. This task force should convene In the Spring of 
1970 and should have specific plans ready for presentation by late summer. 

We encourage the Commissioner to grant financial support to this task force 
so that It will be able to utilize consultants from the National Association 
of Pupil Personnel Administrators and the pupil personnel services units In 
the New York and Connecticut Departments of Education. 

Because of the recent reorganization of the State Department of 
Education (as a result of the Willis-Harrington report), we are Initially 
recommending a Bureau rather than a Division-level unit. Within the next 
three years, the proposed Bureau should undertake the proposed development 
activities outlined in this report. Within five years, the Bureau should 
be removed from the Division of Curriculum and Instruction and be established 
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as an autonymous Division, headed by an Assistant Commissioner. Special 
attempts should be made by the Commissioner during 1970 to recruit a 
vigorous pupil services administrator to provide leadership for these efforts. 
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A salary in the range of $20-23,000 would be required to attract such a 
person, given the present shortage of qualified personnel. The present 
study directors are willing to assist in such a recruitment effort. 

Although it is not possible to predetermine the various functions 
that the proposed Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services will perform, we can 
identify at least four major areas: regulation, service, development, and 

public support. 

We believe that regulations, guidelines, and minimum standards are 
useful in establishing bench marks for developing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for children within the Commonwealth; unfortunately, most state 
departments have had to struggle just to ensure that these routines or 
procedures are followed. We would prefer to see this newly formed Bureau 
emphasize desired outcomes. For example, student-counselor ratios are less 
important than the result of the student-counselor interaction, so that, in 
working with clienteles of various sizes, different approaches should be 
tried. Similarly, student performance is of greater concern than student 
attendance. Accordingly, the Bureau of Pupil Services should establish 
regulatory procedures using performance criteria rather than resorting to 
the "numbers game" of ratios or head-counting. 

Along the same lines, we question such regulatory procedures as the 
NDEA Title V guidelines for adequate testing programs. It is not what 
tests are given to students at particular levels that is important. What 
is important is the effect this testing has on the development of the 
students involved. 

Since it appears that the State Department will probably never have 
sufficient qualified personnel to conduct meaningful visitation programs to 
all schools each year, we feel the Department should adopt new strategies. 
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It would be better for Bureau supervisors to visit school systems every 
five years for an in-depth study rather than visiting every year for a 
two-hour courtesy call. The less frequent visits by a team of specialists 
would enable more intensive evaluation and collaboration with local staffs 
in planning for further development. 

The Bureau's service functions might include advising and consulting 
on individual projects or with groups, publication of newsletters and other 
aids, and dissemination of research findings. One method of effecting 
dissemination of ideas and programs that has seen little use in Massachusetts 
is through demonstration centers. 

Demonstration centers should be developed in a variety of settings; 
funded by grants from the Bureau, these centers should challenge exemplary 
districts to become even better. Model pupil services programs should be 
developed in urban and rural areas to demonstrate to similar communities 
the possibilities available. These centers might serve as cooperative 
training facilities for university training programs and would enable the 
development of some interdisciplinary internships. 

In-service education for pupil services workers should also be fostered 
by the Bureau. Increased use should be made of persons with special skills 
who could be employed on short-term contracts to provide seminars, conferences, 
and the like; these programs should be held on a regional basis. 

The Bureau should also stimulate research. We see the Bureau identifying 
research problems in the pupil services area, selecting appropriate research 
talent, and contracting with the outside agency or person to have the problem 
investigated. We do not see the Bureau engaging in basic research itself. 

Newsletters serve as effective information service devices for som* 
states such as New York. These must be well done, however, since materials 
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distributed by some states are seldom read. Perhaps this function could 
be served through the newsletter of the Massachusetts School Counselors 
Association) the Massachusetts Personnel and Guidance Association) and 
other professional associations, with the cooperation of the Bureau. 

Planning for development is almost nonexistent at the State level 
in most states. The Bureau should make plans for implementing the guidelines 
identified in this report and should, in future years, further extend the 
master plan fcr pupil services initiated by the current study. Goals should 
be set, procedures identified that will achieve those goals, and continuous 
evaluation of progress undertaken. Most state departments, like local 
programs, are crisis-oriented, and programs develop in response to the 
opportunities or pressures of the moment. Seldom are long-term programs 
ever discussed. We hope the proposed Bureau will create the more specific 
program plans needed to realize the goals that have been rather broadly 
outlined in this report. 

Public support functions are vital to the Bureau's success. The 
Bureau must concern itself with general public relations, political activity 
with the legislature and governor, and interagency relations with other 
departments within the State, regional education labs, and other federal 
programs. State Department representatives in pupil services must begin 
to appear at hearings in Washington. The Bureau must establish a liaison 
with the U. S. Office of Education, so that the State can engage in policy 
development and not solely in implementation. 

To demonstrate what pupil services is capable of accomplishing, we 
suggest that regional demonstration teams of pupil personnel workers be 
established in each of the state regions. Each team would work with a 
group of schools that was small enough to make it possible to demonstrate 
to them what they were capable of accomplishing. After a short period of 
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time the local school system or systems served would gradually take over 
a share of the cost, thus freeing state money for the establishment of 
another team in another part of the region. This regionality should, 
with the assistance of publicity from the State Department and of regional 
conferences organized by the Department, make it feasible for each school 
system to examine, and make adaptations from, the work of these teams. 

The personnel policies of the State Department must be revised. The 
Department needs greater freedom to spend its money as its leaders think 
wise. Salaries at the State Department level must be raised radically. 

At present state supervisors of the various services have salaries barely 
above the state average, salaries far too low to attract or hold persons 
from either urban or suburban districts; thus the few people available 
often do not have either the time or the expertise to assist the local 
school or training institution professionally to any significant extent. 

One way of helping the State Department to remedy this predicament is 
to make it possible for the Department to hire on a temporary basis, each 
for from 5 to 30 days per year, persons from training institutions and strong 
local programs to provide leadership services to other districts. The 
Department should follow Illinois' lead in serving as a clearinghouse for 
coordinating university professors and community program practitioners so 
that they can provide consultation and in-service training services on a 
released-time basis. For example, university personnel might be employed 
for field services by the State for the equivalent of one day per week. 
Similarly, program directors and practitioners in school settings might 
be released for a week or two per year to be loaned to communities where 
programs are in early stages of development. They might serve as resource 
personnel to school committees, superintendents, parent groups, and the like. 
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State Department personnel .would reduce their short-term visiting of 
districts as much as possible and would concentrate on visiting the 
districts which asked for assistance. As often as necessary they would 
call upon others to join them in providing the most expert assistance 
available. In other words, they should show the flag less often but 
offer more significant help when they come. 

Since part-time employment of professionals from outside the State 
Department of Education would enhance the functioning of all areas of the 
State Department, and not pupil services only, we urge the Commissioner 
and the Board of Education to make every effort to obtain such discretionary 
funds for the Department. If the Bureau is to utilize part-time professionals 
in training, consultation, and research, it must establish competitive per 
diem rates. Hourly and daily rates must be realistic if the State is to 
attract well-qualified personnel to work for one or two days a week. A 
range of from $50 to $100 per diem, depending upon the level of professional 
experience and expertise involved, is suggested. 

Two possible ways of providing services more cheaply are to use 
paraprofessionals in the Department to perform some of the regulatory 
functions under the supervision of the professional staff, and to use 
advanced graduate students as interns in the Department for a year or, at 
most, two years. Doctoral students from local universities should be able 
to enter paid internships in the Department; their presence would provide 
a continuous source of fresh ideas and insights regarding current programs. 

In time, the State Department of Education and the proposed Bureau of 
Pupil Services will need to respond to the needs for reorganization of state 
government that have become evident in Massachusetts. We believe that the 
proposal made by the Modernization Task Force under the Chairmanship of 
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Robert Casselman to the Office of Planning and Program Coordination 
provides a useful framework for state government, because it brings 
together those state agencies which have similar responsibilities • 

Under this plan there would be eleven groupings of state government, each 
headed by a cabinet officer, rather than the present 305 administrative 
entities, 173 of which report directly to the Governor, 

Two of these proposed groupings are of special interest to pupil 
services. One agency, the Department of Educational Affairs, is designed 
to provide a coordinated, integrated system of public education for citizens 
of all ages and to interrelate this system with other institutions involved 
in education or designed to enrich the cultural quality of the environment. 

The other agency which would especially involve pupil services is the Human 
Services Department which would be responsible for counseling services, 
other than those found in school settings, for persons of all ages; activities 
affecting the health of the public; rehabilitation services; provision of 
institutional care; and welfare. It is obvious that these two departments 
would have to work very closely with one another, something which has by 
and large not occurred in the past. 

In our proposal calling for the creation of a Bureau of Pupil Services 
iii the State Department of Education, we recommend that school adjustment 
counseling be transferred from the Division of Youth Service, Under the 
proposed plan for total reorganization of state government, this program 
would probably be placed under the Human Services Department, We feel such 
a location would be inappropriate. School adjustment counselors work in 
elementary schools with children who have special needs and with the adults 
who influence their lives. We believe that these counselors are seen and 
see themselves as part of the school program and therefore, if total 
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reorganization of state government occurs, should become a part of a 
coordinated program of pupil services in the proposed Department of 
Educational Affairs. 

Similarly, we see school health services as an important aspect of 
the pupil services team and therefore would like to see the persons 
responsible for school nursing and other school medical services become 
a part of this to-be-created Department of Educational Affairs. If they 
stay in the Human Services section, we would hope that a much closer 
liaison with education, public and parochial, would be fostered. 

Another suggestion for reorganization that has been widely discussed 
calls for the state to be divided into seven major regions and for each 
department of the State Government to locate its regional offices in the 
same physical location, thus making cooperation between agencies such as 
mental health, physical health, education, employment, and welfare easier. 
We support this recommendation. Just as it has been found that pupil 
services are most effective when they are close to the teachers and pupils 
they serve, so we think consultant help from the State Department should 
be as close as possible. Regional offices, however, should be able to make 
most decisions on their own, rather than merely being intermediaries with 
Boston. 

It perhaps will not be possible to place a full pupil services team 
in every regional office of the State Department of Education, but persons 
from perhaps two or three disciplines could be at each location, and there 
could be some informal teamwork across regional lines. 
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PERSONNEL RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Attendance and Child Accounting Services 

I. Attendance supervisors are experiencing an increasing 
professionalization in Massachusetts and throughout the 
nation as better trained personnel are employed and the 
profession moves from the truant officer to a social vork 
approach. This trend should be supported by: assigning 

responsibility for working with local supervisors of 
attendance to a person within the Bureau of Pupil Services 
in the State Department of Education; upgrading certifi- 
cation requirements; strengthening the professional 
organization (the Massachusetts Supervisors of Attendance) ; 
and having the SDE institute short-term in-service educa- 
tional experiences for supervisors. 

II. Exclusion from school has long-term consequences. Attendance 
supervisors need to develop more creative and systematic 
procedures for dealing with situations that lead to student 
suspension and exclusion and for using suspension as a 
time to seek new approaches. At present, urban areas have 
sizable numbers of excluded students for whom the schools 
manifest little concern. Shifting students from school 
to school with adjustment transfers has the illusion of 
ameliorating problems, but often the basic problems of 
these students remain untouched. Although adjustment 
transfers may sometimes be necessary and useful, such 
steps should be carefully considered and should not be 
employed as a simple administrative maneuver. 

There should be more feedback from attendance supervisors 
to the school staff and to the staffs of other community 
agencies • 

III. In each large system or in more rural areas within each < 

region, one or more supervisors of attendance should 
specialize in relationships with the courts and court- 
related agencies. 

IV. Schools need increased flexibility to allow work-study 
students to obtain part-time employment in a wider 
variety of work settings. Existing laws relative to 
part-time employment of persons under sixteen should be 
changed to permit students under sixteen to obtain part- 
time work experience in a variety of work settings from 
which they are now excluded. 

Among those supervisors of attendance involved in their professional 
association there is a growing tendency to assume a social work orientation. 

We applaud this trend and have sought means of encouraging it. Supervisors 
have reassessed the authoritarian legalistic stance toward enforcing compulsory 
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attendance laws and are moving toward investigation and amelioration of 
the causes of nonattendance. Increasingly, as they interact with their 
colleagues on the pupil services team, they are concerned about health 
conditions and the psychological-sociological factors affecting attendance 
and therefore need additional training in social work, psychology, and 
techniques such as sensitivity training. 

State law requires that each town employ a supervisor of attendance, 
but no individual in the State Department of Education has responsibility 
for enforcing this, and professional qualifications are so minimal that a 
majority from our questionnaire sample did not graduate from college. Thus, 
great diversity exists among districts in the progress they have made in 
developing professional attendance services. The SDE grants little formal 
recognition to attendance services beyond its concern with the pupil accounting 
data that serves as a basis for determining the distribution of state support 
of public schools. 

Ultimately the professional identification of both supervisors of 
attendance and school adjustment counselors should be that of social work, 
and the title school social worker should probably replace those in present 
use, but, for the present, attendance supervisors should have the same level 
of training as that required for adjustment counselors. While upgrading 
certification will require a "grandfather clause" to protect existing workers, 
the SDE Bureau of Pupil Services should work closely with the Massachusetts 
Supervisors of Attendance organization in upgrading skills. Workshops on 
school 1 drugs, sensitivity training, and human relations skills should 
be sponsored and planned jointly, and the SDE should provide funds to bring 
in needed resource people. At present only about 35 of the association's 
200 members attend professional meetings regularly, but this could be changed 
if assistance and incentive were provided. 



Some towns are overly concerned with attendance record-keeping at the 
expense of attendance problem-solving. Clarification of priorities is in 
order; problems leading to truancy are not alleviated by accurate records. 
Wherever possible, cities and intermediate districts should employ electronic 
data processing methods and clerical personnel to sharpen and simplify 
accounting and record-keeping procedures, while the professionals focus on 
investigating and solving problems of which one symptom is poor attendance. 

A computer can easily be programmed to identify children who are often absent 
Friday afternoon, those who frequently miss half days, or those who have 
frequent absences. It can also spot immediately those whose past attendance 
has been poor, and who therefore should be followed up immediately. 

Schools need more feedback from their dropouts as well as their graduates, 
from the students for whom school is an unpleasant experience and from their 
f ami lies. They need feedback from those in the community and in agencies 
who have close contact with the unsuccessful ones. As persons who do get 
out into the community, attendance supervisors could become a significant 
source of information needed to modify administrative policies and the 
curriculum. They might well take on the responsibility for student follow- 
up studies, studies which have traditionally been the task of counselors, 
but have seldom bee:', carried out. The Newton Public Schools have developed 
follow-up procedures which other communities would find useful in modifying 
their program' 5 '. 

We recognize that a segment of the attendance supervisors in the state 
argue that some families respond only to stiff legal mechanisms and that 
what is needed is a more rigorous enforcement of attendance laws. Although 
more rigorous legal enforcement might lead to more bodies in the classrooms, 
we think that attendance personnel must assist their colleagues in dealing 
with causes and solutions which change the learning experiences of students. 
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In districts large enough to have a full-time supervisor of attendance, 
he should be the school* s liaison with the court-related agencies; in larger 
districts, a single attendance supervisor might perform this function. The 
legal system is another large complex system, and it is uneconomical to expect 
every counselor and principal in the district to learn how to work effectively 
with it. Someone ought to collect relevant information concerning pupils 
with whom both systems are concerned and to funnel information back and 
forth. Preferably this person would be able to speak with some authority 
for the school system, be able to say, "We will test him and send you the 
results," or, "We will seriously consider transferring him to another school." 
Often it is helpful to have someone from the schools present at court hearings. 
It wastes too much staff time to have building personnel such as counselors 
sitting in court waiting for a case to come up, and there are too many 
counselors in a city for the court to relate to each of them. 

One method of providing greater flexibility for dealing with older 
students having attendance problems is through the use of work-experience 
programs. Such programs warrant far more development throughout the state. 
Attendance supervisors might consider relating to such programs by working 
toward modification of existing laws relating to work permits and by expanding 
their jobs to include observation and supervision of students in work settings. 
Existing laws relative to part-time employment of persons under 16 years of 
age need to be changed to provide greater flexibility; work-study students 
under supervision should be allowed to obtain part-time employment in a 
wider variety of work settings. 

The following are several of the laws (in simple terms) pertaining to 
the employment of minors: 

a. All children between seven and sixteen years of age shall 
be in school during the hours school is in session. (Gen. 

Law Chapter 76, Section 1, 1941, 463) 
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b . Only by written permission from the Superintendent of 
Schools, or his agent, may a pupil between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age be allowed to work during the time 
school is in session. (Gen. Law Chapter 149, Section 86, 

1921, 35) 

c. No minor between the ages of fourteen and sixteen may be 
employed in a factory. 

d. No children under fourteen years of age may be excused 
to work during school hours. (Bulletin No. 12, No. 232, 

Department of Education) 

The above are just a few of the set of laws that emerged from child- 
labor abuses in the early 1900* s. Some are no longer relevant in a period 
when it is possible for schools and employing agencies to develop 
cooperative programs. We urge the Massachusetts Supervisors of Attendance 
Association to review existing laws governing employment of minors and 
to recommend modifications wherever they are desirable. 

Another potential area to which attendance supervisors might respond 
is the current concern over integration which probably will lead to increased 
use of open enrollment and administrative procedures such as bussing. We 
suggest that many of the skills that attendance supervisors possess would 
be useful in the supervision of these procedures. 

B. School Adjustment Counseling Services 

I. The School Adjustment Counseling Program should be 
transferred from the Division of Youth Service to the 
proposed Bureau of Pupil Services within the State 
Department of Education. Legislation will be required 
to effect this transfer. The Program should retain its 
unique identity and purpose and should not be merged with 
elementary guidance. If program titles change, this 
program might be called f, school social work." 

II. The State Department of Education should encourage the 

establishment of a cooperative training program for school 
adjustment counselors with one of the schools of social 
work and several cooperating school districts. 

III. Not all school social workers should serve the same 
functions and clientele as do the school adjustment 
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counselors; some may prefer working with all types of 
troubled youth and their families, not just delinquents. 

Many children who are not delinquency-prone need the 
services of a social worker. 

School adjustment counselors in Massachusetts perform many of the 
functions of persons called "school social workers** in other states. The 
primary distinction between these two groups is that school adjustment 
counselors were instituted for the express purpose of developing preventive 
programs for predelinquent children and their families. 

Since its inception in 1955, the School Adjustment Counseling Program 
has received its State-level leadership from the Division of Youth Service* 
With the advent of the proposed Bureau of Pupil Services in the State 
Department of Education, we recommend the transfer of the School Adjustment 
Counseling Program from the Division of Youth Service to this new Bureau, 

We strongly feel that this program should retain its unique identity and 
purpose and should not be merged, either intentionally or accidentally, 
with elementary guidance. If the program eventually undergoes a titl.e 
change, it might be called "school social work,** 

The delinquency-prevention focus of this program has been one of its 
strengths and should be retained. Many procedures of this program have been 
precisely those we wi^h to encourage: interagency coordination, school- 

family liaison, student advocacy, environmental intervention, etc. We 
yould not want the proposed transfer to be the cause for dissipation of 
these emphases; for this reason, it is critical that those persons currently 
responsible for State-level program leadership within the Division of Youth 
Service also be transferred and given similar program responsibilities in 
the Department of Education. If the program gradually evolves into a "school 
social work*' framework, we see the program encompassing professionals who 
will retain the delinquency-prevention orientation as well as those who may 
prefer a more general clientele and responsibility 3 
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A major training problem exists within the Commonwealth for the in- 
service and continued training of school adjustment counselors; at present, 
the only graduate-level course offerings in the state are for full-time 
students. Efforts by the staff of the Division of Youth Service to encourage 
part-t ime training programs have been unproductive. If the program is 
transferred to the proposed Bureau of Pupil Services, we suggest that the 
Bureau encourage the establishment of a cooperative training program for 
school adjustment counselors with one of the schools of social work and 
several cooperating school districts. Supervisors of attendance and school 
social workers with responsibilities wider than delinquency prevention might 

also be involved in such a program. 

C. School Psychological Services 

I. The quality of school psychology in Massachusetts is very 
uneven. Psychologists vary greatly in the functions they 
perform from one school district to another. State 
Department of Education leadership is vital. We recommend 
the transfer of school psychology supervision from the 
Bureau of Special Education to the proposed Bureau of 
Pupil Services „ We also suggest that certification of 
school psychologists revert to the position maintained 
several years ago when applicants were certified jointly 
by the Departments of Education and Mental Health. 

II. "School psychologists" in some school districts are, in 
fact, psychometrists who spend most of their time in 
pupil appraisal functions. We recommend that the position 
of school psychologist be upgraded to include responsi- 
bilities for development of preventive mental health 
programs, for staff consultation services, and for 
research on school climate and pupil progress. Psycho- 
metric services are still required, but should become 

the responsibility of a lesser skilled person. 

III. The Massachusetts Association of School Psychologists 
and the Massachusetts Psychological Association should 
provide more vigorous leadership in establishing standards 
for professional personnel and practice in schools. The 
associations should endeavor to develop, in cooperation 
with universities, new or enlarged training programs 

that will help alleviate the current shortage of well- 
trained school psychologists. 
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The trailing and responsibilities of scho 1 psychologists in 
Massachusetts vary greatly. Training varies from the master's degree 
to the post-doctoral level, and salaries vary accordingly. We feel that 
some regulation and differentiation of positions is in order, but recognize 
at the same time that the regulation or raising of standards in the presence 
of a severe manpower shortage may be fruitless. In fact, there is evidence 
that states which have adopted the recommendations of the American Psychological 
Association for doctoral level training have been unable to recruit persons 
of this caliber for their schools. 

In light of this situation, we recommend some differentiation of levels 
within school psychological services. A typical staff might employ only 
one doctoral level psychologist, who will act as a supervisor and coordinator 
of a staff of persons who have completed an appropriate master's degree and 
well-developed internship experiences. Yet training opportunities for school 
psychologists in Massachusetts are insufficient. The Massachusetts Association 
of School Psychologists and the Massachusetts Psychological Association, in 
conjunction with the Departments of Education and Mental Health, should work 
toward development of standards and encouragement of training programs. 

In general, the role of the school psychologist in Massachusetts schools 
is unclear. In some cases, guidance counselors perform some school psychological 
services as auxiliary functions. In other cases, persons without the certifi- 
cation requirements for school psychologists, but with testing experience, are 
called psychological examiners and are permitted to administer certain tests 
if supervised by a local mental health clinic. Psychologists constitute a 
smaller percentage of the pupil services staff in Massachusetts than is 
typical elsewhere, and a majority of school psychologists in the state do 
not have a graduate degree in psychology. Small districts without the 
necessary revenue have no adequate services. If Massachusetts moves toward 
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the establishment of interaediate districts with cooperative service agencies, 
many of the difficulties that smaller or remote districts have in obtaining 
school psychological services could be resolved. Such intermediate district 
agencies could assist schools in testing children for special class placement 
and in following their progress. 

In the more progressive communities in Massachusetts we see an increasing 
rejection of the clinical model and a movement toward the applied or industrial 
psychological models. Serious consideration is given in these communities 
to the organizational structure — not the student— as the client to be aided. 

In these systems, psychologists are concerned with the school climate and 
procedures as they endeavor to effect personality development and mental 
health. We feel this trend is promising, but it needs to occur as a complement 
to, rather than a replacement for, more individually oriented, clinical 
approaches. 

School psychology in Massachusetts requires a great deal of development. 
Additional school psychology coordinators should be established in the State 
Department of Education to provide needed leadership. Preventive approaches 
which focus on structure and climate, as well as attempts to apply the use 
of psychology to instructional procedures more often, warrant further develop- 
ment and testing. The problems of personnel shortages, inadequate training, 
and poor accessibility to services are most serious and warrant the attention 
of the universities, the professional associations, and the Departments of 
Education and Mental Health. 

D. School Health Services 

I. The State Department of Public Health and the State 

Department of Education must work together more closely. 

This will involve assigning several Department of Public 
Health personnel to the new Bureau of Pupil Services in 
the State Department of Education on a part-time basis of 
substantial proportions so that they will interact as fully 
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p arti cip a tin g colleagues on the p ispil p ersonnel services 
staff of the State Department of Education in integrating 
health services and health education with the other p u p il 
services and education. The Department of Public Health 
emphasis on working with the family as a unit is to be 
emulated whenever possible. 

II. Health education with its developmental and preventive 
focus must be given systematic attention in the schools. 

Pupil services while not having primary responsibility 
for this instructional program should be much more 
involved than has typically been true in the past. 

III. Nurses should be paid salaries commensurate with their 
education and experience. Each school system should 
employ on a full-time basis (in small districts, in 
cooperation with other districts) at least one nurse 
who has extensive training as an educator. 

IV. If nurses are to be paid as professionals and to function 
as equal partners on the pupil services team, they must 
be backed by paraprofessionals who will take over, under 
supervision, much of the routine screening, record- 
keeping, housekeeping, first aid, and child-transporting 
now frequently done by professional nurses. 

School districts vary greatly in the ways health service personnel 
are utilized. The present national trend is to include health service 
personnel (especially school nurses) on the pupil services team. The 
contributions made by this group will increase as schools become pro- 
gressively more aware of the potential roles they may play. 

School nurses in Massachusetts should become a functioning element 
of the pupil services team. The Departments of Public Health and Education 
should jointly work out a plan of development whereby nurses will become 
school staff members, paid for out of school budgets. 

In the proposed Bureau of Pupil Services, we would hope to see a 
school health unit composed of personnel holding joint appointments between 
the Departments of Public Health and Education. We also support and encourage 
the continued decentralization of school nursing supervision from Boston to 
the various regional health offices being established throughout the state. 
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The school nurse should assume a variety of roles for which she is 
qualified, but for which she has not been adequately used by pupil services 
programs in the state. She may be utilized in early screening, identification, 
and referral. She should be used more intensively as a home-school liaison, 
since she is often a less threatening visitor to the home than are most other 
pupil services groups. She should be involved with the developmental and 

preventive aspects of health education in the schools. 

We have sensed that nurses are often regarded as "second-class citizens" 
by other educational personnel. We believe this condition is due largely 
to the irregularly structured working relationships and the lack of regular 
supervision available to nurses. To be sure, nursing personnel vary in their 
qualifications and training, but this factor is true for all of the subgroups 
in the pupil services team. Since three-fourths of the nurses have only 
hospital-oriented R.N. degrees, they typically need more orientation and 
in-service education than other groups if they are to function as full-fledged 
members of the pupil services team. 

School nurses as part of the pupil services team should be paid salaries 

* 

commensurate with their education and experience. When compared with other 
pupil services groups, holding such factors as education and experience as 
constants, they seem to be less well paid. Schools should move toward a 
differentiation among health services personnel. Each school district, 
wherever possible, should employ at least one nurse who is also trained as 
an educator; she may serve to coordinate a staff of less well-trained nurses. 
Nurses should also be provided the clerical and paraprofessional personnel 
necessary to enable them to use their skills in more suitable tasks. 

The Division of Maternal and Child Health of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health has published guidelines for employing school health aides 




for school health services. Among the functions suggested for assignment 
to the aides are first aid to minor injuries, weighing and measuring of 
students, contacting parents of ill or injured children, retesting students 
who fail vision and hearing tests, distributing forms to teachers, clerical 
functions such as recording the results of screening tests, and assisting 
in such health activities as physical examinations, immunizations, and 
tuberculin tests. 

Too frequently, poor communication exists between school nurses and 
the other pupil services groups. Seldom are health records well integrated 
with other student records. Nurses are not viewed as appropriate initiators 
of pupil services referrals. These and similar problems must be resolved 
if Massachusetts schools are to make more effective use of existing personnel. 

Nurse training programs in the state should grant greater recognition 
to the needs of the nurse who will work in the school. Elizabeth C. Stobo, 
Professor of Nursing Education at Columbia University, in a recent issue of 
the American Journal of Public Health , stated: 

"There seems to be a trend toward education on the graduate 
level for the professional nurse who will work in the schodl. 

This preparation will include a common core of learning from 
maternal and child health, mental health, and public health 
nursing. In addition, preparation will incorporate a common 
core of learning with the other disciplines in the Pupil 
Personnel Services administrative unit in schools. The challenge 
for the future is to synthesize all the learning to build a 
meaningful and useful curriculum." 

If she is to help children realize their potential for health, the 
school nurse needs preparation different from or beyond that required for 
general nursing practice. She must work increasingly with specialized 
personnel. Now, in addition to the doctor, the principal, and the teacher, 
she must work with the psychologist, social workers, reading teacher, and 
the teachers of children with special needs, such as the teacher of the 



She must have greater knowledge 



emotionally disturbed, the retarded, etc. 
of neurology and the psychological problems of children. She must have a 
good understanding of normal growth and development , and of clinical deviations 
that influence learning— from both a medical and au educational point of 
view. She isn't going to practice medicine, nor will she be the teacher, 
but she must synthesize knowledge and apply it to her work with children 



and with the adults in contact with the children. 

Two major issues remain unresolved. What commonalities can be drawn 
from mental health, public health, and maternal and child care nursing that 
is essential to the training of school nurses? Second, what is the common 
core of knowledge needed by all persons involved in pupil personnel services? 

We urge the Division of Maternal and Child Health of the Department of 
Public Health to convene, in 1970, a conference of nurse educators, school 
nurses, public health officials. State level supervisors, and pupil services 
administrators to deal with these training issues, as well as with the larger 
issues involving the incorporation of the health services into the pupil 
services administrative unit. This proposed conference should select a 
working committee that would be established for a two-year period to formulate 



policy regarding the future of school nursing. 

E. Guidance and Counseling Services 

X. School counselors in Massachusetts should undertake more 

rigorous development of guidance procedures for noncollege- 
bound students. Counselors in secondary schools appear to 
have a much stronger grasp of post-high school educational 
opportunities than they have of employment trends and local 
employment opportunities. The availability and quality of 
college information in high schools also appears to be much 
higher than that of occupational information and local 
employment announcements. Relationships between counselors 
and college admissions personnel appear to be stronger than 
those between counselors and employers or the Division o 
Employment Security. Greater equalization of guidance 
services to all students regardless of ability seems 
desirable. 
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II. Colleges have contributed to the maintenance of secondary 
school guidance as a college clearinghouse function by 
maintaining school visitation teams , continuing to support 
college entrance examinations, and persistently resisting 
most forms of cooperative admissions planning. Massachusetts 
counselors should as a group develop policies which will 
clarify the relationship between colleges and counselors. 

Counselors in some communities should reconsider the 
disproportionate amount of time and effort expended on 
college-bound youth. 

III. School counselors should refrain from endorsing students 
who are applying to college. The counselor who completes 
the endorsement section of transcript-recommendation forms 
is led into a function of "gate-keeping" — deciding who gets 
into college — a form of authority relationship with students. 
Student transcripts should be evaluated by colleges on 
their own terms. Counselors should recognize their own 
limitations in "knowing" school requirements and prejudging 
student suitability. Counselors who engage in recommendation 
writing may run the risk of representing organizations rather 
than individuals. We urge Massachusetts counselors to accept 
the excellent policy statement on this issue proposed by the 
School-College Relations Committee of the Massachusetts School 
Counselors Association. 

IV. School counselors should reassess the relative me? ts of 
differential curriculum tracking. Counselors shouxd not 
accede to pressures for scheduling and tracking without 
first determining the impact of the tracking system on 
students. Although existing evidence is incomplete, it 
appears that the segregating function of tracking may be 
a mixed blessing. We personally recommend abandoning 
curriculum tracks as administrative devices. 

V • Research on the effectiveness of counseling aa currently 
practiced must be pursued more vigorously. Existing 
evidence indicates that the typical secondary school 
student may be seen two or three times a year for 30- 
minute interviews. When questioned; students state that 
they do not perceive school counselors as having signifi- 
cant influence on their educational or occupational plans. 
Evidence on the relative effectiveness of existing practices 
is badly needed. 

VI. School counseling programs in Massachusetts lack purpose. 

School counselors should become more vigorous in establishing 
philosophical positions, determining work priorities, and 
experimenting with a variety of approaches. There is an 
apparently high degree of uniformity in guidance programs 
across the state, with almost no evidence that existing 
practice is effective practice. Greater program flexibility 
and experimentation are desirable if counselors are to 
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develop programs based on procedures of demonstrable 
effectiveness. At present, it seems difficult to distin- 
guish between a halo effect and genuine impact of services. 

VXI . Supervision of school counseling at the State level should 
be transferred from the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and the Bureau of Vocational Education to the 
proposed Bureau of Pupil Services. The Advisory Council 
on Guidance and Counseling, as appointed by the Commissioner 
of Education, should be broadened into an Advisory Council 

on Pupil Services. 

The study staff's contact with school counselors end other pupil services 
personnel has made it clear that these groups sincerely desire to Improve 
educational programs within schools; yet, in the case of school counselors, 
we were left with the feeling that something was missing. 

Shaw and Tuel have stated "...It seems generally true that present 
counseling programs reflect lack of purpose . Many things are being done; 
tests are being given and interpreted, group guidance classes are held, 
educational objectives are discussed with students, and yet something is 
wrong. Such programs are increasingly seen as unrelated to education by 
teachers and laymen. Guidance specialists are increasingly seen as unrelated 
to education by teachers and laymen. Guidance specialists are increasingly 
involved in non-guidance activities, and students do not see the role of the 
personnel specialist as it is seen by the personnel specialist himself..." 

We do not wish to be negative, but we must express our concerns. There 
are more school counselors in Massachusetts than there are workers in any 
other pupil services subgroup. Man for man they are better trained and more 
experienced in their jobs than any other subgroup. School guidance programs 

have undergone greater development than most of the other pupil services 

> . 

programs. Training programs also are more plentiful am’ better developed. 

Yet in spite of these advantages, guidance objectives are poorly communicated 
and not well understood by students. It may be that guidance objectives are 
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too global and poorly defined operationally. Or It may be that the 
discrepancy between stated goals and actual achievements is too great. 

Perhaps the American School Counselors Association statement on the role 
of the counselor has been a mixed blessing. It seems that many counselors 
have accepted the ASCA statement as a static rather than a dynamic goal, 
with the result that programs of limited demonstrable effectiveness have 
settled into premature uniformity. 

Perhaps the primary point of difficulty for the school counselor is 
that of reconciling his job title with what he actually does on the job. 

The typical school counselor may have about 300 students assigned to him. 

He is required by law to see each student at least once a year; generally, 
he may meet with 10-15 of his students more than six times a year, about 
100 for two or three times, and the remainder one time or not at all. 
Counseling by definition implies an intense, meaningful relationship which 
can hardly occur in such brief, irregular interviews with a transient 
clientele. Consequently, most counselors, purposely or inadvertently, 
employ the phrase "seeing kids" to describe their student contacts. Moreover, 
their job definition requires that they "get to know" their students well. 
Under most circumstances, it is impossible for the counselor to get to know 
more than one-third of his students reasonaoly well. Thus counselors face 
a job description and a work load that are incompatible. 

Senator Kevin B. Harrington alleges that Massachusetts school counselors 

neglect "general curriculum" students who emerge from schools unfitted for 

a place in today's vocational world. According to Harrington, the "sin" 

has been one of omission rather than commission, for guidance counselors 

have generally refrained from suggesting alternative programs to meet the 

\ * 
needs of such students. 
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We believe that counselors should become more realistic about what 
they can and should accomplish in school settings. Counselor-student 
ratios will likely never be so low as to enable genuine individual 
counseling relationships for all students; such relationships will continue 
to be possible for only a small minority. In such a situation other 
approaches seem advisable. Large and small group discussions, printed and 
audio-visual materials, on-line computer support systems, and the like, 
need to be utilized more frequently to enhance the impact of guidance 
services . 

Counselors also should make their services more equally available 
a nd suitable to students of every ability level. We believe counselors 
at the secondary level in Massachusetts schools are spending a dispropor- 
tionately large amount of time on college admissions counseling and on 
course selection. In many schools, counselors coordinate school visits 
from college representatives, process college application forms, write 
student recommendations, and the like. In some schools, the guidance 
director hand-carries his students' admissions applications to local colleges 
to discuss each case with the college admissions officer. 

Colleges have contributed to the maintenance of secondary school 
guidance as a college clearinghouse function by maintaining school visitation 
teams, continuing to support college entrance examinations, and persistently 
resisting any forms of cooperative admissions planning. Yet school counselors 
have not been vocal in decrying the current college admissions mania; in 
fact, in many communities, college admissions counseling is seen as the 
counselor's ’’bread-and-butter" work. Questions must be raised regarding 
the utilization of counselors to perform tasks which could be handled equally 
well by clerical or paraprofessional personnel. Many college admissions 



